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The Coal Strike—A Preliminary 


THE STRIKE THAT UNITES 
ALL CHINA | 
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Lines Being Drawn On 
- Real Issues 








By PAUL BLANSHARD 


HAT is the explanation of 
VW this unique solidarity among 
the Chinese merchants, labor- 


ers and students. Part of the explan- 
ation lies inf the ancient guild system 


of Indiana 


Eugene V. Debs Leads Huge Demonstration 
Labor Convention In Terre Haute 


By LOUIS F. BUDENZ 


SCRANTON, Pa. 
MERICAN LABOR hise 
tory has seen few- strikes 
of the character of the present 








of China which included in one or- 
ganization the masters and workmen. 
Until recent years there has been al- 
most no class consciousness in China 
because the classes have not been 
distinct in the management of in- 
dustry. With the invasion of West- 
ern capitalism the workers have be- 
gun to split off from the old guilds, 
the old loyalties are crumbling. Part 
of the explanation of the solidarity 
of Shanghai groups also lies in the 
aroused patriotism of the Chinese 
people. That patriotism is at times 
incoherent and incompetent, but no 
one can deny that it is increasing 
rapidly throughout China. 

The Labor unions are seizing the 
opportunity to organize under pro- 


TERRE HAUTE. 
RGANIZED LABOR in 
Terre Haute formed one 
of the largest demonstrations 
in the history of the city when 
union workers of the city with 
delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the State Federation of 
Labor staged a large parade 
through the business district | 
last week and terminated the | 
parade in a mass meeting ad-| 
dressed by Eugene V. Debs in| 
Steeg Park. 
All crafts and Labor organiza- | 
tions were represented in the mam- | 


To New Leader Readers: 

In the same mail with this issue many of you will receive 
a letter from me.. Its importance is such that we preferred 
to reach you by letter than through The New Leader. 

You have been anticipating this letter for three weeks. 
Now you have it. I ask that you give this letter your immedi- 


P. S. If you do not receive your letter by Sept. 15 inform 
me immediately. 








The Division 
Of Society 


hand. 
trace this evolution. 








tection of the great nationalist move | oth parade that formed in Ohio| 








ment. Until today Labor has had 
no rights of organization in China. 
To organize a union was a sure way 
to earn decapitation. As late as 
1922 the secretary of a textile union 
was beheaded for starting a strike. 
Some of the leaders of the present 
movement may meet the same fate, 
although they have temporarily mar- 


street and then moved to the park 


avenue. 


parade to the park, where Debs held | party that expresses their interest, cannot attain. - 
his audience for more than an hour| and when they do this as a whole} P 
and a half. the Government will pass into their | The, —— 

A new social order with an indus- | hands and the capitalist system wit nd Politics 


trial system based upon coopera-| fall to rise no more; private owner- 





shalled 180,000 workers in their 
Labor army. at hand, the Socialist leader fore- 
The Leader of . cast in his address. |to production for use. 


| system and its consequent over- 


Shanghai Labor | Labor Will 
In a narrow lane of the Chinese | mm 
section of the city I found the head- Take Co and 
“quarters of the Shanghai union, The 
ehtrance led up a.uarrow stair to 
a back room fuil of cold, suspicious 


this nation’s industries, upon. which 
the whole nation depends, must be| will dawn in~human progress “and 


triumphant and free and a new ee fo the emancipation of our class. 
owned by the nation for its own|in the Civilization of the world. 








eyes. Iwas «ushered into the pres- ; ‘ : as : ; 
ence of the leader of Shanghai’s | Salvation and all the forces of in- A f ing polities even mentioned in the 
Labor, Li San Li. He is a slender,| dustrial evolution are working to ste meeting of his union. The reason 

that end,” Debs declared. “It is} Organization for this is self-evident. Working- 


young man with large dreamy eyes, t 
gowned in a light blue mandarin’s | the historic role of the Labor move- 


robe of silk. We-talked through my | Ment, industrial and political, to 


“Tt is but a question of time until | the working class will stand forth| of solidarity—and work together) tools they work with. 
produce belongs to the capitalist 


lass who own the tools with which 
years ago} 
Today 
it is possible for that same worker, 
if still alive, to make 100 times as | 


“Until. quite recently the average’ 
trade. unionist was opposed to hav- 


“This is an age of organization.| men have not until now keenly felt 
The small employer of a quarter of | the necessity for independent work-| them now. 
a century ago has practically dis-| ing ¢lass political action. They have | modern machinery which is 


Chinese friend from Glasgow. ltake the commanding part in the 
“We have just begun to have a | world-wide transformation. 

Labor movement here,” he said. He! ‘ ; 

was nervously handing out copy for! ally is breaking down. 


assistants as we talked. 
know how’ much of a movement we 
have, 
ment toward us is uncertain; we 


“We hardly | control 


yet. (Since then some recognition | 

people work twelve hours a day. in mute protest against an out- 
“We can give only one dollar a| TOWN industrial system.” 

‘ Week (sixty cents American) to our| Referring to trade unionism and 
strikers and we have 158,000 out.| tS developments, Debs said toilers, 
We expected to gi¥@them one dollar “conscious of their industrial servi- 
every five days but we can’t afford | tude and their social inferiority as 


that. But we will keep on fighting. | the ‘lower class,’ have within the 
For us this is more than a national| /@St century launched and developed 
strike. It is a struggle’ by Chinese : ‘ : 
workers for tolerable conditions, I} ™OVement. in history, and this de- 
want you to stress the fact when | Velopment, im spe of all its mis- 
vou go tracihe Amaries. Wa can. | takes and all its defeats, will con- 
not be satisfied with political de- | tinue to grow in power, based upon 
mands only. We must have the the intelligence that springs from 
right to a decent life.” 


identity of interest, until it com- 
Economic Slavery 


pletely reorganizes the industrial 
Of Chinese Workers life of the people upon a coopera- 
There is no decent life for. the 


tive basis and gives a new civiliza- 
Chinese workers today. In the cot- | 


tion to the world.” 

: 4 The Labor movement alone can 
ped gee ky sonatas yieeen | prevent war and bring about world 
L i L nal ’ te + ; ; - 
almost universal for women and chil- | a elma on ee oe 
dren as well as men. Children be-| “Steadily the number of class- 
gin working in the mills at the age leonscious toilers is 


of five, dipping the cocoons into hot | every State and nation on earth, 


the greatest economic and political 











water for twenty-two coppers a day, | ang higher and higher rises the tide | 


{ 


less than an American dime. Women lthat is to sweep away the barriers 
reelers in Shanghai get thirty-nine | to progress and civilization,” Debs 
cents a day. Their diet of rice,| .ontinued. 
vegetables, tea and pickles costs 
about fifteen cents a day. Women} The Demand | 
bring their babies into the silk mills | Of Modern Labor 
and leave them lying on the floor; “Let the politicians continue to| 
in the aisles between the machines | prattle about the tariff and other | 
while they work. A list of substi- | so-called issues go before the work- | 
tutes is kept ready to take the place, ers and keep them*in darkness and | 
of child workers who faint with the | servitude —the enlightened ones} 
heat. |} among them, organized industrially | 
If ever a nation needed a Labor| and politically, demand the owner- | 
movement it is China. | ship of the tools of industry and 
It is not likely that the alliance they are building up a Labor move-} 
of merchants, students and laborers/ ment as a means of securing them. | 
which has directed the strike can “The working class alone makes | 
continue. The street merchants have/| the tools; the working class alone 
much the same economic point of|can use them, and their very lives 
view as the laborers but the busi- | depend upon their having access to 
ness leaders of the National Cham-| them. and it therefore follows that 
ber of Commerce have already split] the working class must finally make | 
off from the Labor bodies in several themselves the masters of these 
important particulars. The Amal-|tools to achieve their industrial! 
gamated Union of Commerce, Labor | emancipation. 
and Education demanded the right} “This is the demand of the mod- 
of workers to strike and organize|ern Labor movement. The propa- 
as one of its chief objects in the| ganda is one of education and is 
(Continved on Page 4.) | perfectly peacable and orderly. The | 











“The old order of society grad- 
The cap- 
red-figured strike handbills to his; ‘#ins of industry can no longer 
the productive forces de- 
veloped in the present system. They 
The attitude of the Govern. | ¢an no longer successfully manage 
industry, and however willing they 
have no recognition from employers | ™4Y be they cannot give employ- 
ment to the working class, and mil- 


has been won in textile mills.) Our| lions are left in enforced idleness 


| United States. 


appeared. 
poration, 


don’t suit he can quit. 
“In the presence of this great! sow the seed of disruption. 
power, workingmen are compelled | 
They have organized. They have | able right to life. 
the numbers. 
bitter experience. 
fered beyond the power of 
guage to describe, 
not yet developed their jatent power | 
to a degree that they can cope suc-| 
cessfully with the great power that 
|}exploits and oppresses them. 
| “The politician tells you how in- 
Fee rag you are to keep you ig- 


They have suf- | alienable right to work. 


lan-| “If you have no right to wor 


you can only live by work. 








| that system denies you the righ 
to live. 
life because he 


is here. That i 


norant. I am going to tell you how 
|ignorant you are to make you in- 
| telligent. Do you suppose that if} 
| you acted intelligently you would 
be the ones who build palaces and | 
live in hovels? 

you to follow me. 
you to take what I say without ac- 


the right to all the means that sus 
tain life. 


grown capitalist system? A work 





I would not want/ that he finds somebody who wil 


| ing. 


rules and regulations, and if wy used in the interest of the one or! 

the other was in itself sufficient to! machinery. , 
| “Now I {insist that is is the work- | point 
ingman’s duty to so organize eco-| * 
nomically and politically as to put | /"gs at the entrance to the proper- 
an end to this system; as to take | tes. 
possession in his collective capacity} . t } 
of the machinery of production and| liery, in Wilkes-Barre, it was only 
k | operate it, not to create millionaires | with the greatest difficulty that I 
'and multi-millionaires, but to pro-| located the maintenance men, most 
That | Of whom were making repairs: below 


s “According to the Declaration of 
to organize or be ground to atoms. | Independence, man has the inalien- 
If that be true, 
They have had some| it follows that he has also the in- 


but they have| you have no right -to life, because | 
And 
if you live in a system that de- 
prives you of the right to work, 
t| ference what you do on the eco- 
nomic field to better your condition, 
s|so long as the tools of production 
are privately owned, so long as they 
are operated for private profit of 
-| the capitalist, the working class will | 
be exploited, they will be in eh- 


Now man has a right to 


sufficient proof, and if he has the 
| right to life it follows that he has 


But how is it in this out- 
I would not want|ingman can only work on condition 
give him permission to work for 


| cepting it from your own reason-| just enough of what his labor pro- 
I can give you nothing, but if! duces to keep him in working order. 


|come in its stead. 


“No matter whether you have 
studied this economic question or 
not, you cannot have failed to ob- 
serve that during the past half 
century society has been sharply 
divided into classes—into a cap- 
italist class upon the one hand, into 
a working class upon the other 
I shall not take the time to 
I shall-simply 
call your attention to the fact that 
half a century ago all a man needed 
was a trade, and having this ‘he! 
could supply himself with the sim- 
ple tools then used, produce what | 
he needed, and enjoy the fruit of his | 


by way of Third street and Wabash | workers are being taught to unite, you stand together, for you are the appeared and the great machine 
Throngs crowded the side-| and to act together in support of| majority, there is nothing between | has taken its place. 


walks and moved along with the|their union and in support of the| the earth and the stars that you|is gone and the great factory has 
The worker can 


| no longer work by and for himself. 
| He has been recruited into regi- 


hard coal suspension. 

All the stress and strain and 
show of belligerency that gen- 
erally marks. industrial war- 
fare are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

From Tamaqua over to Shamokia 
and then back to Scranton, the pic- 
ture is the same. Miners crowding 
ball games, moving picture shows 
| or open park spaces, lounging about 
the towns, gazing in shop windows 
or seeking temporary work; tinker- 
ing around their houses or stands 
jing in the midst of the quiet Sus- 
quehanna, landing fish. 

Collieries asleep—with not a 
creature stirring, almost literally, 
“not even a mouse.” The mine mice 





labor. But this has been completely } are f 
|changed. The simple tool has dis- thee Sic eh ge sg the depths, 
‘driven by hunger, and go for a 
: foray into nearby buildings. No 
The little sho es si os 
; 8 long picket lines before the mine 
mouth, no police to “guard” the 


property, no strike breakers to at- 
tempt to run the mines. 


|ments, battalions and armies, and| 25 Deserted 


they work. A man 50 
who made a shoe owned it. 


many shoes, but he doesn’t 


duce wealth in plenty for all. 


political question. 


-| forced idleness, thousands of them 


spite of anything that organized 
Labor can do to the contrary.” 








| 


| 


increasing St Pavia into the prison | 


to see Warren K. Billings iBy LENA MORROW LEWIS 


is a more difficult job than to 
get to see the President of the 
Even after we 
had secured the promise that 
we would be admitted, it took} whenever that day does come, it 
nearly two hours before I fin-| will only be a long delayed right 
ally got to see him. | that is granted him. 

Instead of finding Billings as they} Meanwhile, he keeps busy and for 
had expected in the moving picture | the present he is working in a shoe 
house that was open at that time,| shop, learning the cobbler’s trade 





so he just makes the best of the 
situation feeling all the while that 
some day he-will be released and 


|they found him over in one of the| from A to Z, that is, what can be 


work-shops playing a game of dom-| learned with tools that belong to the 
ino chess. He came into the recep-| period of half a century ago. He 
tion room wearing a great big/| was wearing a pair of shoes that he 
broadrimmed straw hat, as if he| had made himself and they looked 
might have been working in a har-| as if they were comfortable. The 
vest field. Also he had the same| prison-requirements call for a cer- 
genial smile which we observed the tain amount of work which he could 
time before we visited him, and if} easily do in a little more than half 
anything a little more’ grit and!a day. But he sticks to the job all 
determination not to let his environ-| day, partly because he wants to be- 
ment get the best of him. | come expert in the job, on the prin- 

Inmates committed “for a certain| ciple that practice makes perfect, 
number of years have a habit of} and also because whenever a fellow 


| marking off a day from the calendar | is ready to leave the prison, he tries | 


every night which means they are| to look as decent as possible. So 
one day~nearer to liberty. Billings| whenever any of Billings’ friends 
has no day to look forward to, and! are ready to go out into the big 





*7orld once more, he takes a little | 
extra time to make his friends a pair | 


of shoes that have a more artistic 
touch than the shoes they ordi- 
narily ‘get. A labor of love, a joy 
in service that workers in the big 
commercial world know 
about, but we hardly think 
they would exchange their drudgery 
on the outside for this privilege that 
is Billings’ while in prison. 
Considering that only three other 
visits have been permitted him since 


hardly realize what this short talk 
could have meant to him. We hope} 
the day is not far distant when the 
citizens of California will become 
sufficiently conscious stricken to de- |} 
mand the release of Mooney and} 
Billings, but until they do, 
| like Comrade Debs will be always 


some 





| naming them in his speeches, others 
| writing articles and stories about 
| them, lest we forget and these inno- 


} cent victims perish behind prison 
| bars. over be guilty of 


| that sin! 


May we n¢ 


own | 
He works today with! ‘ , 
the | Photograph or interview. 
The workingman of to-| been divided between the two capi-| property of some capitalist who per- | 
day is confronted by the great cor-| talistic parties, and the very sug-!haps lives 1,000 miles from where 
which has its ironclad! gestion that the union was to be, the factory is located and who owns) 
all the product because he owns the 


is why the Labor question is also a| ground. 
It makes no dif-| ground, too; the operators not hav- 


LEST WE FORGET OUR DUTY 


. t 
nothing | that 


that | : 
| practically 





“Upon this question of organiza- | work has been subdivided and ape. | Mines 

tion instead of competition is near| ship will give way to collective; tion, my brother, you and I may/cialized; and now hundreds and} 

| ownership and production for profit | differ widely, but as we are ,reason- | thousands and tens of thousands of | 5 sams, Se th eamedeentetire of 

The wage| able men we can discuss these dif- | workingmen work together cooper- op SRO Eepresenterlve ase 
ferences candidly until we find com-| atively and produce in great abun- 

production, ‘anemployment, poverty,;mon ground upon which we can|dance, not for themselves, how- 


| misery and squalor will disappear; stand side by side in the true spirit/ever, for they no longer own the} a 
What they | representative 


In the lobby of the Hotel Casey 


of the New York garment unions. 
He warned me against going near 
the mines, without some official 
with me. 

“You may be taken for a strike- 
breaker,” he said, “or the mine. bulls 
may take you for a union member, 
| bent on mischief.” 

Then I told him I had been 
through twenty-five collieries that 
| day and the day before, and had 
trouble in finding anyone to 
In the 
| big’ Diamond mine, in the heart of 








| had 


| Scranton, I walked everywhere, even 
| through and over some of the mache 
inery. No one appeared to chale 
j lenge me. No one even sought to 
out the “No Trespassing” 
signs, which are permanent warne 


At the South Wilkes-Barre Col- 


The mules were under- 
| ing thought it worth while to bring 
| them up. 

| “Not in a coal strike!” the New 
| Yorker exclaimed, dubiously. 

“Sure, in a coal strike—a hard 
coal strike. The only bull I have 
| seen in this suspension was a four- 
| legged one, which chased me across 


will be reduced to want, some of! a field leading to the Blue Goose 
1| them to vagabonds and criminals,/ Colliery .in Old Forge. 
and this condition will. prevail in | legged bulls are nowhere to be 


The two- 


) seen.” 


More Like 
| A Holiday 
| The miners look upon the sus- 
| pension at this stage as a holiday. 
“The boys need a rest,” the wife 
of more than one miner told me, 
“It gives them a chance to get ready 
for the next working spell.” It also 
gives them an opportunity to re- 
cover somewhat from some of the 
ills that go with mining work—asth- 





| ma and other industrial diseases of 


sort. 
This attitude of 
unanimous. 


the women is 
There is 


| little complaint from any of them. 
| On the other hand, there are many 


| manifestations 


I was there last October, one can} 


as the 


of their interest in 
the walkout and their desire that it 
be put over in a thorough fashion. 
The union zeal of the miners’ wives 
is one of the high spots in the sus- 
pension—all the more noteworthy 
because most of them are at work 
themselves, to keep up the family 
reserve, in hotels as chambermaids, 
in department stores, or in domestic 
service. 

The men are equally 100 per cent 
in their union support. The suspene 
sion order brought complete paralye 
sis on the night of August 31. Some 

worked’ feverishly until al- 
the order to 

provide the maximum of 
coal. Others closed down as early 
preceding Saturday. There 
(Continued on Page 2:) 


mines 


minute, in 





led with 
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ONEAL’S LETTER TO YOU GOES OUT TODAY — 
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at Ale 


» valley, 
> pair, 
**about-in profusion. 
~~ Replacing Miners 
_A Hopeless Task 


THE COAL STRIKE 


| Sole Facts About Hard Coal 





{Continued from Page ‘1.) 


was no commotion about the busi- 
ness. The men simply went out 
when their shifts ended, and the last 
day looked practically like any other 
day around the mines. 


Miners a 
“League of Nations” 

September 2 was registration day 
for voting, and there was more ex- 
citement about that prosaic event 
than about the strike itself, so far 
as outward appearances went. The 
Seranton Courthouse was crowded, 
not with constabulary or arrested 
miners (as many might imagine), 
but with men and women hurrying 
to pay their taxes, in order that 
they might register, as required in 
Pennsylvania. 

The hard coal miners are a veri- 
table “League of Nations.” They 
have drawn from almost every race 
under the sun. Formerly the Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh predominated in 


~-the--picture; now the Italian and 


Slav are making themselves a big- 
ger and bigger factor in union af- 
fairs. The two new presidents of 
Districts 1 and 7 -are no longer 
Irish, as was the rule for years, but 
one is an Italian, the other a Slav. 

Divided on so many facial habits 
and ways of thinking, the anthra- 


_ cite miners are a unit in their union- 


_ ism. . They. know full well the bene- 
fits of. the union, One of them 
pointed out the old Jermyn mining 
. patch, on the high road from Scran- 
ton. to Wilkes-Barre, It lay in a 
houses unpainted, in disre- 
refuse and garbage strewn 


“That is what we used to have,” 
he said, “and that is only part of 
it. We haven’t made as much head- 


way as we want. But what we have. 


gotten, werhave gotten through the 
union.’ 

~<When the strike call comes, there- 
fore, they forget all petty griev- 
ances and respond to a man. The 
operators are largely helpless to re- 
place them. The mining safety laws 
of Pennsylvania, particularly in re- 
gard to_the anthracite region, are 


stringent in. their requirements. A 


man must have worked as laborer 


-~—-for two years before he can. become 





1. Danger to Life—Anthracite coal 
mining is one of the most haz- 
ardous industries in the world. Last 
year 538 anthracite miners were 
killed in the mines. : There were 30,- 
000 non-fatal accidents—one to 
every five men in the industry. 
Every man stands to lose over two 
days a month from accident. Every 
year over 2,000 men are unable to 
work because they have been in- 
jured. In the United States, with 
all its industrial progress, we kill 
our coal diggers three times as fast 
as they are killed in Great Britain. 
2 Wages— The operators’ esti- 

* mate that the average annual 
wage of the miners is over $1,900 
a year is too high. Among other 
things they ignore the fact that 
seven out of ten inside men earn 
less than $1,500. On the basis of 
days actually worked the average 
weekly earnings of the anthracite 
mjners. appear to be about nine per 
cent less than the average for the 
country, although the average risk 
is far higher. These wages are to 








be compared with a living budget 
based on Pennsylvania prices which 
amounts to $2,221. Prices in the 
hard coal district run even higher. 
3 Profits—The, operators have re- 
* sorted to every possible trick to 
conceal _their profits—over-valua- 
tion, wash sales, division of profits 
between holding companies and sell- 
ing companies, etc. Even so, one of 
the big companies in 1923 showed 
an income of $9,411,000 as against 
the Coal Commission’s net valua- 
tion of the mine at $8,909,000. This 
is an income of over 100 per cent. 
The president who has recently been 
among those crying about the dan- 
ger of bankruptcy if higher wages 
are paid told his stockholders on 
Dec, 10, 1924, “Our business this 
winter should be the best since 
1921.” This company—the Glen 
Alden—may be peculiarly fortunate, 
but there are other “profitable 
ruins” in the anthracite region. 
Don’t believe all the operators’ press. 
agents tell you. 
—League for Industrial Democracy. 





a miner. He must also pass a test 
before he can obtain a license. 

That these laws are essential, no 
one who examines the “casualty 
list” in the collieries can-deny. The 
June report of the Department of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania 
tells the old, old story: that the 
deaths and injuries in mining lead 
all other industries by far. When 
30,000 men lay down their lives in 
one year, in one industry in one 
State, the need for “Safety” legis- 
lation requires no discussion. 

It is somewhat ironical to note 








that the “safety” stuff that many 
employing interests have been play- 
ing up, in order to avoid the: big 
costs of compensation and damage 
sults, comes back in miners’ legisla- 
tion, to help the miners in their 
fight for better conditions. 


Gunman Are 
Absent 

With strikebreakers missing, 
there is no gunmen rough-stuff. If 
there ever was a demonstration of 








the need for a Federal Law forbid- 
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breakers, we have it here. Peace 
can be secured in any field by let- 














Tedeabalh of the local, including the 
secretary, were. involved. 

Another peculiat anomaly about 
the 1925 walkout is the absence 
of any “fundamental issues” out 


of the stspension. The union has — 


gone on record time after time 
for Nationalization. The last 
Tri-District Convention at Scran- 
ton unanimously recorded itself in 
favor of that step “at the ap- 
propriate’ moment.” President 
Lewis made a plea for National- 
ization before the United States 


Coal Commission. ‘But now this’ 
plan seems to be to play the idea - 


down. 

This is induced in part, appar- 
ently, by the thought that he will 
have to deal with the operators 


later, to get the best terms possible 


for the men. It is also induced, so 
it looks, by the fear of “Regula- 
tion,” 
of the Railroad Labor Board sort 
of stuff. 

To a rank outsider, Nationaliza- 
tion looks like the miners’ best bet, 
even though it is distant, even 
though it must encounter many diffi- 
culties. For the “public” can be 
told that they will always be 


. | muleted, until they themselves own 
ding the importation of strike-| the mines—with miner _participa- 


'tion in management. The attack 
on the operators’ exorbitant profits 


ting the men attend to the business | !and their inexcusable royalties can 
' be 


themselves. 

When on a summer evening, in- 
stead of men armed to the teeth, 
beating up strikers in the streets, 
you behold a miner calmly looking 
over the mine in which he formerly 
worked, just to pass the time away 
—and no one around to bother him— 
you have a peculiar feeling about 
the matter. And you involuntarily 
say: “Scabs should be verboten 
everywhere, at all times.” The gun- 
men’s business is at low ebb “in the 
anthracite” at present—beeause it 
does not pay the operators to have 
these gentry around. 


‘Fundamental Issues” 
Are Lacking 

The Labor spy alone is at work— 
perhaps. The effort is made—or 
was made, in the last tie-up—to 
depress the spirit of the men, and 
make them willing to compromise. 
The activities of Labor spies in the 
Panther Creek Valley was exposed 
by the ‘Tamaqua local at that time, 
through information obtained by a 
girl working in a detective agency 
in Philadelphia. Several active 





made more vivid and effective, 
if public control through ownership 
cah be held up on high. And that 
is* said with the remembrance of 
how much suspicion the miners can 
rightly haye of the “public,” or even 
of some of those who profess to 
be their friends. It’s.a different job 
to direct a battle for 158,000 men, 
and to be sitting on the sidelines 
telling how. to do it. 

The quietly drawn lines in_ 
Northeastern. Pennsylvania . are 
merely the battle-lines of a pre- 
liminary skirmish, that will be 
followed by a real fight on “fun- 
damental lines” in years to come. 
Perhaps not so far “to come.” 
There is no way out for the pres- 
ent impasse that faces us all each- 
year except a bigger battle that 
will have for its objective on the 
miners’ part: “Nationalization of 
the Mines—with Miners’ Partici- 
pation in Control.” 

Those words of the Scranton 
Convention of 1925 will be the 
battle ery of the future conflict, 
as the economic situation in Coal 
becomes more and more taut. 





A Chance to Aid Ryan Walker 


comrades in the Socialist movement, will be glad to learn of 


C OMRADES and friends of Ryan Walker, one of the best-loved 


an opportunity to give Ryan some assistance to tide him over 


his present troubles. 


Readers of The New Leader will remember 


our story two weeks ago telling of the tragic death of Mrs. Ryan 
Walker at, a time when Ryan was seriously ill in a New York Hos- 


pital. 


Ryan’s long illness, throughout’ which he nevertheless gave 


the movement his full resources, followed by the death of Comepes 


Mrs. Walker, has placed him in hard financial straits. 


Ryan’s Conirades and friends have therefore arranged to take 
over the Guild Theatre for a series of benefit performances to 
be given by the famous Theatre Guild. The play to be given will 
be George Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” one of the great 


dramatist’s finest plays. 


The performances will be given on the 


evenings of September 15, 16, 17, 18 and 21st, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


Thursday, Friday and Monday evenings. 


The cast will include 


Robert Warwick, Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt and Philip Travers. 
Philip Moeller has staged the play and Lee Simonson painted the 


scenes. 
new season. 


The play will be the first Theatre Guild production of the 


Tickets, selling from $1.65 to $2.75, may be obtained at the Rand 
School, 7 East 15th stréet; the Forward Office, 175 East Broadway, 


and up-town at the Bryant Book Shop, 


72 West 48th street. 














of the 4th A. 


Representatives of the 


| YOUNG PEOPLE'S BRANCH 
OF THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


WILL BE INSTALLED | 


Sunday, September 13th, 


AT 8 P. M. SHARP 
At 8 Attorney Street, New York 


This new English speaking branch consists of young Socialists | 


| Pictredive young men and women who desire to join the 
Workmen's Circle and be among the organizets of this new branch 
are invited to come to the installation 
National 
New York City Organization Committee, 


Executive Committee and | 
will address the gathering. | 











BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 14 
Four Grades—Courses in— 
English, Grammar and Composition 
Twice-a-Weck— 
Monday and Thursday Erenings 


Instructors— 


Mrs. Hannah Jablonower and 
Bernard M.. Parelhoff 








‘The Rand School of Social Science. 


7 East 15th Street 


Call or Write for Printed Announcement Giving All Details | 





BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 25 
Courses in— 


History, Seciolors, Economics. So- 
cialism qnd Trade Unionism 
Courses in— 
Evolution, Anthropelog, Psychology 

Courses in—— 


Public Speckinge, Journalism and 
Organization Methods 








which may mean a regulation | 














People 
ARE Like That 








-- have only shed their :vests, and that only in. summer. 











x have just read James Oneal’s letter—the letter which 

ou received in the mails today. Like the man, it is 

Frank and straight from the shoulder. Here is one 
paragraph to be planted in your memory: ea 


“PATIENTLY I HAVE WATCHED THE SHAP- 

“ ING OF EVENTS AND NOW THE FAVORABLE 
‘SIGNS ON EVERY HAND TELL ME THAT THE 
TIME FOR ACTION HAS ARRIVED.”. 

. It is. true; every word of it. Could you read the letters 
from tried veterans of twenty years’ activity who have again 
taken up-the work; letters from young people who are get- 
ting into the harness; dozens of such letters from every sec~ 
tion of the country, you would feel the optimism that we have. 

From every side comes the same story of new energy and 
enthusiasm. Socialism in America is coming into its own. 
All who read the story of the recent International. Socialist. 
Congress published i in The New Leader know that we are. the 
biggest force in the world today. Socialism has recovered 
from the terrible effects of the war and will soon take the of- 
fensive. This time no power on earth can stay its progress. 

James Oneal points the way and it’s up to all of us to do 
our share: All means just that. As Jim says, “You will be 
happy in having done your part.””. So do it today. 

Morris Hillquit has this to say of “The Workers in American 
History” by James Oneal: “Your book, in my opinion, is one of 
the best things we have in the Socialist literature in this coun- 
try.” 

In Europe the movement to go unclad in more or less public ean 
has reached enormous proportions. For instance, Germany has 
over 300,000 people affiliated with. societies whose members claim 

‘the right to wear or not to wear garments, when and where they 
please:’ They own two magazines, Beauty and Joy, each with a 


' gireylation-in excess of 50,000. Large camps and beach resorts are 


controlled by the new devotees of health and beauty. Here they 
li-2 in the nude, rarring all those who wear clothes. 

There was a time when the tonnage of clothes worn by most people 
was not only very fatiguing but positively unhealthy. In the move 
for sane garments women have made real progress, the average 
weight carried being about one-third that of ten years ago. Men 

Surely there 
is-no reason why man should swelter with collar, tie, coat and hat! 
The only possible answer is that men are more conventional while 
women insist on being more comfortable. As for ourselves, we are 
willing to go without the afore-mentioned articles with pleasure. 
Are-there others? 

Evidently the movement has struck America, neers by the 
following dispatch in the New York Times: 


BELLPORT, L. I..—Two unclad. young women bathers dis- 
rupted the even tenor of life in this town today. The forces of 
law in the person of Edward Jackson, the lone policeman, were 
<zlled in by a women who saw ithe bathers from her window 
Jackson was at first incredulous that such a state of affairs 
could exist, but on the urgings of the woman he went to the 
beach. 

There, he said, he saw the pair and modestly waited behind a 
hedge, whistled and otherwise signaled until they put on their 
ga.meuts. He then arrested them. They were brought before 
Justice of the Peace Valentine, who, after hearing the charge 
and the evidence, said; ; 

“I_ am going to fine each of you young ladies $5, the price of 
a bathing suit.” 

The young women paid and left. They refused to give their , 

fhames and were booked as June and Jane Doe. 


Dear Rufus: 

“I have read the first two issues of your column and, as 
1 expected, it’s horrible. Why don’t you write like McAlister 
Coleman or Adam Coaldigger? While feeding my Ford some 
gasoline yesterday along came your Uncle. He thinks you 
had best return to the farm. Ploughing is more in your line. 
Whenever I give The New Leader to people I always tear out 
the page containing your article. This is not to hurt your 
feelings, but | am beginning to think a lot about Socialism.” 

Branchville, N. J. (Signed) Bartholomew Depew. 





“Am a little tardy. It could not be helped. Am working 

a prospect hole eighteen miles from a post office and: three 
miles te drinking water. Baths not very regular. Yet I would 
not exchenge places with you. Enclose money order for two 
dollars for subscription renewal... Be good.” 

Las Vegas, Nevada. (Signed) H. G. Drake. 

“There are certain things that if I did not have them life 
would not be worth living. Socialism gives me something to 
live for outside of the daily work for food, shelter and clothing. 
It is the expression of God in polities, and just as Jesus had 
His trials and tribulations so we have ours in the movement 
which’ He would be with were He on earth today. The human 
satisfaction that is with me since becoming a Socialist is beyond 
price.” 

Pittsburg, Pa. (Signed) J. H. Phillips. 

The Society for Tired Radicals met last week as usual. 

The meeting being called for eight, the members gathered at 
ten o’clock and quickly dispatched the early business, con- 
sisting of appeals for strikes, free speech struggles and So- 
cialist campaign funds. These were laid on the table in- 
definitely, one member remarking ‘That inasmuch.as motions 
to lay on the table such requests are the only motions we do 
not debate, in the future the secretary file without reading.” 
The real business of the evening was the address of Brother 
Isaac McCarthy entitled, “Why I Am a Better Speaker Than 
Eugene V. Debs.”” McCarthy read only a few minutes when 
several complained of the low voice and imperfect enuned 
ation of the speaker. At the request of the chairman Brother 
Gasoff completed the task. Loud grunts greeted the end of 
the paper, which was ordered filed in the archives after the 
usual grammatical corrections. Brother Windy will be 
featured at the next meeting, his subject being “What I Did 
For Socialism Before the War.” 





THE SECOND IN STALLMENT OF 


Alma, the Girl Who—— 


Through it all the father > mayed ot bis at his wife’s bedside, idly smok- 
ing a 25 cent cigar while reading aloud from the Communist Mani- 
festo, which seemed very restful to both. Suddenly gazing at the 
foot of the bed he discovered with mild surprise that during the 
excitement the population had increased by one. Everything was 
so natural and normal. Suitably gowned for the occasion the child 
looked neither to the right nor left. In her right handésh: held ? 
bank book showing .a deposit of $4.35, while the other clutched an 
over-ripe tomato. To uncle the darling baby threw a kiss as he 
presented her with a year’s subscription to The New Leader. 

Gazing directly at her iather she said “Al, ma’s here.” Thus 
she was named Alma, for dad’s name was Albert and mother’s Ma. 

Rigid adhereice to carefu' diet characterized Alma’s life during 
her eariy years. Never eating more than several times daily she 
shunned all necessary food except pickles, sau2rkraut and cascara, 
which with other basic vitamins seemed sufficient. In splendid 
health, her activity eae being bathed denoted an embryonic Chan- 
nel-swimmer. Day by day she would sit at the window, occasionally 
throwing things ai the pedestrians. One day’she tossed her father’s 
gold watch to a passing junk man. Thus time passed until her fifth 
birthday, when it was discovered quite by accident that Alma had 
reached the contented 7e of five without one single offer of adop- 
ion. Taking counsel, it was ‘held that drastic action was necessary. 

The parents, frugal, patient farmers, had little time for family 
ties. Life was hard with little sunshine. Purchased during a real 
estate boom, a splendid crop of rocks was the chief product ot the 
farm. Try as he may, Alma’s father found about the easiest thing 
to. grow was a splendid growth of whiskers. Along about Christ- 
mas, with the assistance of several quarts of apple-jack, he did 
nenage on several occasions to raise a disturbance. This brought 
no money in the till, but like most parents they sacrificed their all for 


their child. 
Rufus Osborne 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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By JOSEPH W. SHARTS 


PON the surface the situ- 





ation of American Labor 


cannot evoke chortles of joy 
from anyone who looks for- 
ward to an ending of this re- 
gime of private capital and the 
dawn of a new day of indus- 
trial democracy. 

Never did American Capitalism 
seem more entrenched in both in- 
dustrial and political power, more 
contemptuous of the rights and de- 

_mands of Labor, more supremely 
confident as it drives onward in the 
world-conquest. While it pours in- 
vestments and loans across the seas 
and southward into Latin-America 
(the modern forces of invasion and 


subjugation),.it leaves behind at 
home, like Alexander, a _ people 
whipped, cowed, apathetic. Never 


before have the exploited masses of 
Americans seemed so satisfied with 
industrial serfdom, so dead to every 
kindling spark. 

The organized Labor movement, 
battered by the “Open-Shop Drive,” 
sent ‘asunder by the destroying acid 
at religious hatreds and race hatreds 
injected. by the Ku Klux Klan, 
stabbed in the back by treacherous 
Communist tactics, has faced a de- 
sending wage-scale as the accom- 
paniment of receding markets. 
Small wonder if the cause of Amert- 
can Labor has appeared to be adrift 
upon an ebb,tide. / 

Easy to 
Turn Pessimist 

When to this we add the prospect 
abroad, the apparent wane of po- 
litical democracy—that weapon by 
which\Labor was, according to Marx, 
to achieve industrial democracy; 
when we behold machine-gun dic- 
tatorships—with or without revolu- 
tionary phrases—set up in Russia, 
Italy, Spain, Greece, Bulgaria, dem- 
ocracy brushed aside,.almost without 


resistance, by certain organized 
groups, and the people contemptu- 
ously informed they do. not want 
freedom, it is easy to tu ssimist. 


Personally, I bleieve the present 
general apathy of American workers 
is mainly due to disillusionment upon 
the Russian revolution. With the 
fall of the Czar and the declaration 
of a Russian republic dominated by 
workers ‘and farmers they antici- 
pated a world-wave towards both 
political and industrial democracy; 
instead came the Bolshevik counter- 
revolution disguised under ultra- 
revolutionary phrases, and the final 
outcome of that mighty upheaval is 
already pretty clearly indicated— 
what Kautsky predicted it would be 
when the Bolsheviks gave the peas- 
ants practically private ownership 
of the land—simply the last of the 
bourgeois revolutions. 


Capitalism Near 
Impasse 
Upon the surface, I say, American 
Capitalism looks more firmly en- 
trenched than ever. The class con- 
scious elements of American Labor 


have awakened from their intoxica- | 


tion of joy with aching head and a 
dark-brown taste. 


passe. 

We are, of course, familiar with | 
Marx’s analogy of the predicament | 
of capitalist society, having conjured | 
up such gigantic means of: produc- | 
tion and exchange, to a sorcerer H 

“who is no longer gble to control | 

the powers of the nether world | 

whom he has calle# up by his 
spells.” 

Organized American Capital is 
desperately, and r_ doubt with some 
temporary success, struggling td 
control these insatiably expanding 
monsters, production and exchange. 











| A Radical Difference 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal | 
Glasses. Let us prove it to 
you by actual démonstration 


| All) Departments ander the person- 
| al supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. | 


111 East 23rd Street, Near §th Avenue | 





131 Second Avenue, Corner 8th Street. 
213 East Broadway, Near Clinton 8t. 
100 Lenox Ave., Bet. 115th & 116th Sts. 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz, N. Y. 
895 Prospert Avenne. Near 168rd St. 


1709 Pitkin Avenne. Brownsville Bklyn. 
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LABOR RULE AHEAD 


Workers Will Govern 
Where Others Have Failed 








Up-to-date financial and industrial 
leadership is carefully limiting, pro- 
duction. A recent word, more and 
more frequently bobbing up in busi- 
ness literature, is “saturation.” Care 
is being taken not to “overload the 
market.” The market, it seems, has 
become a very delicate thing; it must 
be delicately and carefully fed; it is 
liable to sudden attacks. of indiges- 
tion. Instead of overloading the do- 
mestic market with new enterprises 
or larger plants, our American capi- 
talists are pouring their surplus into 
foreign loans, foreign. investments, 
and — particuiarly — Government 
bonds. 

Cities Are 
Deeply in Debt 

Every kind of Government bond. 
issue, Federal, State, county, munici- 
pal, is gobbled up with an avidity 
almost ravenous. 

This brings me to the point I want 
to emphasize, and where I think I 
see a rapidly approaching crisis. Our 
American municipalities are floun- 
dering in a steadily deepening quick- 
sand of bond issues. With every 
struggle, with every shift of admin- 
istration, regardless of their “re- 
form” waves, their changing from 
the Federal plan to the commission 
plan of government, they only sink 
more deeply in. 

Recently the United States Bureau 
of the Census completed a survey 
of 248 cities, which showed that they 
were spending on the average $6 
per capita more, each year, than 
their income. The difference, of 
course, is made up by borrowings, 
bond issues. Our capitalists are 
gobbling these bonds because they 
are tax-free. 

Senator Capper of Kansas had an 
article in a recent issue of the official 


organ of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce pointing out that every 
American family is already $1,500 
in.debt; he meant that the bonded 
debts of our various Governmental 
agencies total that sum for the‘aver- 
age American family. 

Lewis E. Pierson had an article 
in the same magazine showing that 
the poor/landlord has to pay two 


ernment alone. 

Let me take my own city, Dayton, 
and State, Ohio, for illustration of 
the ‘interesting situation. 

A Set of Tax-Dodgers 

And Perjurers 

| .The secretary of the State Build- 
ing Association League announced 
on Aug. 17 that there were last year 
on deposit in the various banks and 
savings associations of Ohio upwards 
of $3,500,000,000. At the same time 
the people of Ohio under oath con- 
fessed to property holdings, on their 
tax returns, of only a little over 
$1,100,000,000: this included every- 
thing, real estate, stocks, bonds, 
monies, machinery, equipment, 
household goods—eveything down to 
the old tin Elizabeth of 1915. In 
short, the great Christian State of 
Ohio, with its 250,000 churches and 
200,000 ministers of the gospel, were 
a set of unconscionable tax-dodgers 
and perjurers that would make old 
Ananias burst with shame and cause 
Diogenes to smash his lantern in 
despair! 

Recently a State Senator, Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, declared the State Government 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Gov- 
ernor Donahey denied this, but al- 
luded to the fact that the State_bud- 
get this year called for $90,000,000. 





months of his rents for City Gov- 


Now it so happens that $90,000,000 | 





is lie just about one-thirteenth of the | 
total amount of property in Ohio 
confessed to on the tax returns. 
Suppose a taxpayer, in a thoughtless | 
burst of honesty, were to admit upon | 
his tax returs all his.property: he | 
would be paying at the rate of thir- | 
teen cents for every dollar he owned, 
according to the above figures; he | 
would be ruining himself in order | 
to meet the Government burdens | 
which the rest of us are dodging. 
Labor Administrations | 
By Default 
But while the State burden thus, 

appears formidable, it is only one | 
per cent of the amount collected in| 
my city as taxes. The other 99 per! 
cent of the tax money goes for city, | 
county, schools, and other local ex- ; 
penses. Our county auditor recently | 
published his report to the State, 
auditor showing the gross indebted- | 
ness of Dayton, a city of 172,000; 
inhabitants, to be nearly $18,000,000; ' 








BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
Good for young and old. 


At all drug stores—10, 25 and 50c. 
y 











that of the county (less than 300,000 
inhabitants) near $32,000,000: And 





yet, as cities and counties run in 
Ohio, this is not bad. 

The significant feature of it all, 
to my notion, is that American mu- 
nicipalities are sinking swiftly into 
bankruptcy; taxes are already un- 
bearably high; our capitalists are 
forced to lie in order to avoid as 
much as possible the load of gov- 
ernment; they are finding a tempo- 
rary escape by investing in tax-free 
bonds; but this only piles the load 
on the rest of the property. In 
short, American municipal machin- 
ery, identified as it is with American 
Capitalism, unable to resort to pub- 
lic ownership for relief without a 





What then? If history is any 
criterion, Labor administrations will 
take charge of American cities al- 
most by default. ‘American Labor is 
on the eve of a mighty revival of 
political ‘action. Our watchword 
should be: “Get ready.” 
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Talks With 
Thomas 


A Weekly Letter from. the Socialist 
Candidate for Mayor of N. Y. City 











in Sanitary ‘ 


Container. 





More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
\, lodge bits of food and the solid substanceg from tooth 
Daste and powders. Here pus and er “yore develop. 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, 

trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep places, 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

‘AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophye 
latic medication recommended by leading dentists, 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 
healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary. 















; 7 Small 
pay mays ya oft oro Gise AMESIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 
and-t re ay 7 vl sont 38 5c. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 
p ggpeet ranger tetas Bp tence AT Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of « 
the point where it must cease to | size healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. 
function. 715¢. ; 
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AMEGIN 


PRONOUNCE: IT aMMA~- JIN 
PYORRHEA.LIQUID 
It Heals as 
It Cleanses! 














Ask Your Druggist 
About aa 











With Walker” button. 
“Win With Walker.” 


him. 
You will notice that 


Hylan. Both are too busy telling 


about each other. 


a put-up job in scotes of election 





There are signs | 
that American Capitalism is rapidly 
and helplessly appr@a@ching an im- | 


| and the brief submitted by 
| Karljn, 


§ | the injunction. 


| unclean 
| manded 


other. 


HE colored elevator boy who brings 
me up to my office is sporting a “Win 


pects to win he doesn’t know. 
Walker, in between 
calling Hylan names, hasn’t had time to tell 


Walker hasn’t had time to 
tell any of us much about real issues. 


Both are getting ready to try 
Fraud in counting the Primary vote. We Socialists 
for a long time have known that counting votes was 


amusing to find our Democratic friends giving away 
the game by their well-justified suspicions of each 


What: he ex- 
He'll just 


the workers. 
monwealth in thi 


of it. 


Neither has 
what they know 


warmth 
districts. It is 


Union, Sept. 22 


your friends and neighbors what we stand for! 


So far as the Primary is concerned, we shall not 


need to worry about the count, provided we go to 
the polls on Sept. 15 and vote for our nominees. 
Then our campaign will begin in earnest. 
We are having some 


wrong; it has begun already. 


No. I’m 


fine open-air meetings and conferences. 
ting some publicity on our local issues: 
housing, markets, schools and coal. 
other matters the City government can do a lot for 
We can’t win the Cooperative Comm- 


get better schocls, better houses, better transit, out 
We can begin to choke the waste and graft 
out of marketing. 
charge of the distribution of coal ana save us from 
the wholesalers and retailers who grow rich out of 
the needs of vurselves and our children for a little 
<s winter approaches. 

These things we can do, but only as we make a 
strong party our tool. 
at the Primaries! 


Meprnn— 1 Como 


We are get- 
Transit, 
In all these and 


is municipal campaign, but we caa 


We can force the City to take 


Work for the party! Vote 
Pack our big rally in Copper 
!' Build up you. branches! Tell 








A LEGAL VICTORY FOR LABOR 








HE iron workers of New 

York have won a sweeping 
victory through the decision of 
Justige William B. Carswell 
denying an injunction to the 
North American Iron Works 
this week. 

The firm obtajned a drasti® in- 
junction without a hearing from | 
Justice Norman S. Dike on August | 
7. The hearing, however, upon the |. 
same did not take place until August | 
24, since which time Judge Carswell 
| had reserved decision upon the af- 
fidavits presented by the strikers | 
William 





the attorney for the iron 


Norkers’ Union, in opposition to 


In his brief Karlin set forth the j 


sweeping chraaeter of Judge Dyke’s 


‘njunction which denied the strik- 
rs the right to peaceful picketing. 
The strikers’ affidavits pojnted wut 
that the firm came into court with 
hands in that the firm de- 
that employees work 
longer hours than was required by 
ne working agreement between the 
Union d the Brooklyn Iron Trades 


its 


al 


| comp 


seek legal redress through the »olice 
authoritjes upon the occasion of al- 
leged misconduct of strikers when | 
police officers were available, envel- 
oped the plaintiff’s claim in an sat- 
nosphere which warrants mistrust. 

Karlin’s brief made the detailed | 
showing of how the plaintiff failed | 
to establish a clear legal right to 
an jnjunction: that not a single 
act of violence was proven against | 
the strikers who were striking to 
el the employer to live up to| 
its agreement that forty-four hours | 
constitute a week’s work and against 
the iraposition by the firm that its | 
;employees work forty-eight hours | 
per week for the same pay. Al-/| 
though only forty-five men wee 


‘the North American Iron Works. 


directly affected in this strike, the 
leaders of the Iron Workers’ Union 
pointed out that jn the event that 
the employers in this instance were 
successful in violating their agree- 
ment with the Union, the employers 
in the iron workers’ trade wou'l 
seize upon the success of the North 
American Iron Works as a batter- 
ing ram to destroy th *~-' e~ stand- 
ards of wages and working condi- 
tions established by the Union jn 
hte entire trade. | 

Immediately upon the announce- 
ment of Judge Carswell’s decision, 
there was great rejoicing amoung 
| the strikers and pickets were again 
rosted in front of the factory of 











i: THE*R AND SCHOOL PROGR AM 


HE August number of the Le- 
bor Student, published by the 
Rand School of Social Science, 
the announcement of the 


carries 
school’s courses for 1925-26 and 
other items that make it a very in- 
teresting number. A number of 
correspondents from various sec- 


tions of the country give an inter- 
esting survey 


of the effect of the 
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tures planned for the coming term. 


the British Labor Party 
ture at. the school on November &. 
The courses include the History of | 
Civilization, Modern Wor!d History, | 
American Social History, 
Approach to Sociology, 

We Live In, 
Theoretical 


E. Crampton, 
Clement Wood, 
August Claessens, 


Morris Hillquit, Algernon Lee, V. i. 
F. Calverton and Leo E. Saidla. |} 
Details of the classes and lecture | 


are given in‘ the Labor Studeftt. 


presented. 
Leader 
send for a copy 
i The Labor Student 


We note that Arthur Henderson of | 
will lec- 


A Critical 
The World 
Descriptive Economics, 
Economics, Fundamen 









Morris H. Kahn, 
Norman Thomas, | 


Dr. 


| 
It is a tempting program that is | 
Readers of The New /|@ 

are interested shouid | 
of this number of | 
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By ABRAHAM CAHAN 
(Cable to The New Leader) 


PARIS, September 7. 
WISH to sum up my im- 
pressions of the Interna- 

tional Socialist Congress held 
in conjunction with what I 
have seen of the movement in 
England, Germany, rance and 
Belgium. ; 

At Marseilles I talked with a 
large number of delegates of var- 
jous countries. I spent time with 
men of various types, from work- 
men to college professors and 
scientists active in the movement. 
This and the many hours spent, in 
committee rooms and at the Con- 
gress following the discussions, con- 
flicts, arguments and cdmpromises 
added to what I saw and heard be- 
fore, gives me a vivid picture of 
the present state of our movement 
all over Europe. 

_ I feel I have gained more insight 
into the present and future of: So- 
cialism. I left Marseilles full of en- 
thusiasm and joyful appreciation, 
deeply impressed with the stupend- 
ous growth of the Sé@tialist Parties 
in number, in power and in spiritual 
fervor among the masses every- 
where. 


The Humblest Laborer 
Understands Socialism 


The humblest laborer understands 
the ‘gist of Socialism and is loyal 
to it both as a religion and as a 
. practical guide and protector in his 
daily interests.. Their faith in their 
Jeadérs is profound for they know 
they can. trust their wisdom and de- 
votion. They are ‘willing to bear 
great sacrifices in the interests of 
peace and economic improvement. 

There is terrific unemployment in 
Europe and the near future’ is 
wrapped in gloom. Suffering is 
keen, yet the great masses bear it 
with mertyrlike calm and ‘ cheer- 
fully support their leaders’ efforts 
to achieve the best that can be ob- 
tained under adverse and trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Some  hot-heads, inexperienced 
and incapable of appreciating exist- 
ing conditions may lose patience 
and are misled by high-sounding 
though meaningless phrases of 
Communists but the Socialist ranks 
have grown stupendously during the 
last few years. So far from harm- 
ing our movement, Bolshevist prop- 
aganda and mischieving intriguing 
of Zinovieff have fallen absolutely 
flat, the Socialist movement gain- 
ing a stronger grip on the*masses 
than ever. 

163 Dailies 
In Germany 

In Germany, for instance, in spite 
of great unemployment and in spite 
of vast sums spent, by Moscow’ in 
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-an attempt to disrupt the Party, 
the German Socialist Party is in a 
most wonderful state of power and 
prosperity. A conference of repre- 
sentatives. of Socialist, newspapers 
of many countries during the Mar- 
seilles Congress brought out. that 
Germany had today 163 Socialist 
dailies, nearly all in flourishing con- 
dition. Several of them have 
bought large ‘buildings and up-to- 
date plants. They are all amalga- 
mated by a remarkable radio ser- 
vice distributing the news to all. 

This and other indications of the 
remarkable growth of the move- 
ment in Germany and a similar 
state although in other forms is 
reported from other countries. But 
Europe must first have peace and 
security. This is. the great question 
*in the mind of every workman in 
Europe and to bring that about 
much tact must be used and they 
know it. 

The feeling is rapidly spreading 
in France and Germany. Both fieo- 


ples are anxious for everlasting 
peace and for unity of action in 
economic fields. This feeling is 
very strong throughout France and 
Germany. The bitterness, the com- 
bative spirit and thirst for revenge 
which was fanned by the reaction- 
ary Poincare has given way to a 
different mental attitude under the 
Hetriot and Painleve administra- 
tions under pressure of economic 
adversity. Now the mutual rela- 
tions between Germany and France 
determine the political situation all 
over Europe. 
The German and 
French Comrades 

Every liberal minded person 
greets these new feelings with joy 
and the delegates at the Congress 
were governed by a desire to pro- 
mote this tendency. German and 
Frenchmen alike have avoided any- 
thing that might irritate the other 
country and thus distrub the friend- 
‘ly mood growing between them. The 
same, though in quite anather way, 





is true of the English delegates and 
of the delegates of all the other 
countries for, as I have said, the 
relationship between, Germany and 
France determine the fate of all 
Europe. 

Let the reader bear this point 
in mind and let him also remember 
the frightful struggle against un- 
employment and he will appreciate 
the work of the Marseilles Con- 
gress, its character and spirit. 

Europe is in a bad way and the 
future holds out mighty few prom- 
ises. The situation was never fore- 
seen by Secialist thinkers a quarter 
of a century ago. The havac played 
by the war and economic catastro- 
phes resulting from it are .bad 
enough, but this is not all. The in- 
dustrial countries are unable to get 
the markets without which produc- 
tion is impossible and unempley- 
ment and starvation inevitable. 

Capitalism was born and grew up 
in England during a period when 
England was the only, great indus- 





trial country in the world. It had 
colonies with growing markets and 
there was a large demand for her 
goods in civilized lands. Many years 
passed before she had any formid- 
‘able competitors. Now her colonies 
are developing their industries 
while on the other hand the United 
States and Germany have become 
tremendous rivals and other coun- 
tries are following in their foot- 
steps. 

The Solution of 

Foreign Markets. 

Altogether there are not enough 
markets to go“around and the ques- 
tion arises in many minds whether 
there ever will be. , Socialism is the 
only solution and the only salvation. 

The delegates at Marseilles were 
alive to all this and the conscious- 
ness of it manifested itself in two 
ways. On the one hand there was 
an:air of great confidence in ‘the 
cause, in the tremendous strength 
already achieved, in its rapid 
growth and in the certainty of its 














By WM. M. FEIGENBAUM 


HE Socialist and Labor In- 
ternational, whose second 


congress has just closed at 
Marseilles, is different from 
the old Second International 
that it supplanted, said Morris 
Hillquit, International Secre- 
tary of the Socialist Party and 
delegate from the United States 
upon his return from Europe 
Tuesday. “In*the words of 
Otto Bauer, the great Socialist 
leader of Austria, our Interna- 
tional is now the International 
of Daily Life,” Hillquit said. 

Hillquit, who also attended the 
emergency congress of the French 
Socialist Party just before the In- 
ternational Congress, was full of en- 
thusiasm for the great progress of 
the Socialist movement in Europe 
and ‘its importance in the political 
life. of the world. 

Before talking to me about the 
Congress he asked what Comrade 
Abraham Cahan had cabled to this 
country. I gave him a full digest 
of Comrade Cahan’s cables, empha- 
sizing the fact that whereas thirty 
and even fifteen years ago the In- 
ternational was a prophecy of the 
future, in which great Socialist 
orators eloquently hoped for the 
ending of the war and for the prog- 
ress of the Labor movement, today 
the Socialist leaders of two coun- 
tries speak for the Governments of 
those countries, while in the main 
countries of the world Socialism 
either controls the Government, has 
recently been in such eontrol, or 
exercises such indirect control that 
Socialist statesmanship is a matter 
of the most vital moment. 
Socialism In 
Process of Fulfillment 

“Yes,” said Hillquit, “Cahan is a 
good reporter and he got the spirit 
of the Congress, a spirit that did 
not always appear on the -surface. 
That is what our movement is now 
—no longer a fervent hope but in 
actual process of fulfillment. 

“European life and politics are 
now in a state of unstable equili- 
brium. In no country is Socialism 
actually in majority control, but in 
every country Socialism must be 
reckoned with. For a period now 
Socialism will be in and out of 
power until at last our Comrades 
assume power for good, and then 
our time will come. But mean- 
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“SOCIALISM IN FULFILLMENT” 








Morris Hillquit on the 
Socialist International 





planned that our influence and 
power will be felt in the best way. 

“For. example, what is good So- 
cialist policy in one country may be 
bad Socialist policy in another. 
There is the matter of reparations 
and fulfillment of the Versailles 
Treaty. In Germany the Socialists 
demand payment and fulfillment. 
To oppose payment in full and ful- 
fillment of the Treaty obligations 
would align the great Socialist 
Party with the reactionaries, the 
monarchists, the imperialists. In 
France it is the reactionary, the 
imperialistic, the chauvinistic gang 
that demands payment in full, and 
the Socialists naturally demand re- 
vision of the Treaty and of the 
reparations. 

“That matter, the diverse - pro- 
grams upon such subjects of the 
Socialist Parties in the different 


problems for Socialist statesman- 
ship. It furnished one of the knot- 
tiest questions for the Congress. It 
was settled by appointing a commis- 
sion.to sit and arrange for a joint 
conference of the Socialist Parties 
of any countries in which a prob: | 
lem of that kind arises. Such action | 
has already been taken in the mat- | 
ter of the Ruhr with very excellent | 
results, and that method seems to} 
be the way to settle the problem as | 
a whole. 

No Communism 


In England 


definitely cast off from the Painleve | 
Government. They will no longer | 
support it, and their declargtion of 
independence is one of the import- 
ant events in present-day French | 
politics. 

“In England there is some dis- 





countries, makes one of the greatest 


satisfaction with the leadership 








CHINA ON STRIKE 


| will be in America shortly, and who 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


struggle. The Chamber of Com- 
merce blue-penciled this demand and 
substituted a mild endorsement of 
the principles of the personal liberty 
of the workers. The Amalgamated 
Union demanded the complete aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality and the 
withdrawal of British and Japanese 
troops. The Chamber of Commerce 
ignored these demands. But upon 
the major issues of the strike all 
China is united. The Chinese people 
want punishment of the Settlement 
police with indemnity for the May 
80. shooting, complete freedom of 
speech and press, the reorganization 
of the Mixed Court to give adequate 
representation to Chinese, and the 
reform of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council to give representation to 
Chinese taxpayers. 

On the larger issues of Chinese 
control of China they are also united, 
but their method of achieving thejr 
goal is not so clear. The Peking 
Government is not only weak but its 
policies have often been more re- 
pressive than the policies of the 
foreigner It has ruthlessly im- 
prisoned strike leaders, suppressed 
demonstrations and taxed the people 
mercilessly for the benefit of cor- 
rupt military adventurers. It exists 
chiefly because the foreign Powers 
need some hitching post for their 
exploiting program. The real trag- 
edy of the Chinese crisis is that the 
Chinese cannot completely save 
themselves from the foreigner until 
they have saved themselves from 
their own swindling, quarrelsome 
local Governments. To the imperial- 
ists that is an-argument for more 
foreign aggression. To the Chinese 
that is an additional reason why they 
should be left alone. 


“We can eat our own bitterness,” 
they say. 
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| firm of Nanyang Brothers, 


After the strike comes the boy- 
cott. The boycott of British and 
Japanese goods has already done 
tremendous damage to the capital- 
ists of these two countries. The 
British-American Tobacco Company 
is reported to be losing thousands 
of dollars a day while the Chinese 
leading 
tobacco merchants, piles up great 
profits. Phe next few months mill 
undoubtedly witness the rise of 
many new native industries to pro- 
duce substitutes for foreign goods. 
The merchants of Shanghai have 
agreed to sell their present stocks 
of British and Japanese goods under 
the supervision of committees of 
strikers, and then to purchase no 
more. 





The ultimate hope of the SUuCcEeSS | 
of the Chinese movement lies in|} 
the students. At times these stu- 
dents are rash and excitable. They 
are largely middle-school students 
with all the illusions of immaturity. | 
But they hold the future of China, 
in their hands. They have made| 
countless sacrifices for the success | 
of this strike. They Have died wil- | 
lingly fighting for their cause. They | 
are writing and speaking and rais- | 
ing money. They have already | 
raised $600,000 for the strike by | 
their own efforts. They are stretch- | 
ing out their hands to the Labor 
movement. In the alliance of stud- | 
ent and workers lies the hope of 
Chinese salvation. 

Meanwhile we foreigners walk 
down the streets of Shanghai. 
“There,” says my Chinese friend 
from Glasgow, “is the Chinese 
hall where the Labor unions tried 
to hold their May Day meeting. 
It is situated on Chinese soil, but 
the road in front of it belongs to 
the International Settlement. On 
May Day the foreign police 
blocked off this road and wouldn’t 
let the Chinese come near their 
own hall.” 

Ahead of us two British sailors 
are walking on the sidewalk. One 
of them is drunk. He kicks a pass- 
ing Chinaman. The Chinaman 
stands there, his face tense with 
anger. A little knot of Chinese peo- 
ple gather. They stand there look- 
ing after the sailor as he.reels down 
the street. 





Losing In Argentina 
eo 
The steady campaign bein 


“Yellows” 


waged | 


by La Vanguardia and other So- | 
cialist and trade union papers 
against the pest of “yellow” or com- 


pany unionism in Argentina is hav- 
ing good effects, judging from the 
results of the last election of work- | 
ers’ representatives on the board of | 
administration of the railway men’s | 
pension fund. The list of the Con- | 
fraternidad Ferroviaria (the regu- | 

| 





lar railroaders’ union affiliated with | 
the International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation) received 45,569 
out of a total of 60,889, with the | 
“vellows” getting only about 5,000. | 
At the preceding election the “vel- | 
lows” had won by a big majority. | 





Agitation is the method that | 
plants the school by the side of the | 
ballot box.—Wendell Phillips. 





One hour spent in the execution | 
of social justice is worth seventy | 
hours of prayer—John Ruskin. 


| union policy. 


mS TORES 


‘| of the Labor party, but there is 
no Communism. Whatever ap- 
parent pro-Russian sentiment 
there is among the British unions . 
is purely political. There is no 
sentiment at all for Communism. 
Some of the Comrades feel that 
Comrade MacDonald, after his 
strenuous year as Premier of 
Great Britain, has been too tired 
to lead the party aggressively dur- 
ing the past year. MacDonald 
himself, although a delegate, did 
not attend because he said that 
the south of France in midsum- 
mer was too hot a climate for him 
to endure.. But from everything 
I heard from every source the 
Labor movement, politically and 
paaeeery is pretty well united.” 
I showed Hillquit a copy of Fried- 
rich Adler’s booklet replying to the 
| report of the British Trade Union} 
| delegation to Russia, in which Adler } 
|charges that\ the British Labor 





“In France the Socialists have | movement has been trapped by the | 


Zinoviev “United Front” tactics in- | 
to support of a Communist trade 
Hillquit said that the 
booklet is well known'in Europe and 
that Adfer was misinformed if he 
| thinks that there is danger of any 
Communist inrdads in the British 
Labor movement. 

“The movement, both the Socialist 
and the industrial end, are working 
in perfect harmony and solidarity,” 


-POST-IMPRESSIONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 


The Practical Tasks of Ruling Etrope’s 
Leading Nations Being Met By Socialists 





| cman victory over capitalism. 
On the other hand, there was a ma- 
ture judgment, cool and collected, 
and a fascinating manifestation of 
wisdom and tact guided by a con- 
sciousness of present tragedies and 
dangers and of the immediate needs 
of the working classes and.of the 
necessity to achieve the best result 
under the circumstances. 


two in the bugh or, to use Comrade 
Turati’s simile, an egg at once is 
better than a whole chicken in the 
remote future. This is the keynote ~ 
to the resolutions adopted by the 
Marseilles Congress. While -the 
glorious Socialist sentiment voiced 
in the course of the speeches and 
the tone of dignity and assurance 
and the fact that this Congress 
represented about 28,000,000 votes, 
mirrored the greatness of our cause 
and the nearness of its final tri- 
umph. 


The Question of 
Supporting Painleve 


Socialists everywhere fight hard 
to get the largest possible results. 
They deal with real conditions and 
needs and will not threw away @ 
good egg simply because they can- 
not get a whole chicken. 

I had a talk with several of the 
French delegates about the attitude 
of their party toward the Painleve 
Government. As the reader knows, 
the Party had their congress a 
couple of days before the Interna- 
tional Congress at Marseilles de- 
cided against the Painleve Govern- 
ment. I asked them, “What are you 
going to do when the Chamber of 
Deputies opens?” 

“Without the votes of the 105 So- 
cialist Deputies, Painleve’s Cabinet 
is doomed. Poincare will then be 
Premier again which means a néw 
great reactionary regime, thé dang- 
ling of the sword, and the danger 
of new hostilities, and war and dark- 
ness.” 

The answer was as follows: “We 
appreciate it, of course, and we cer- 
tainly are not going to act as the 
Communists did in Germany when 
they made it possible for Hinden- 
burg to be elected President. No 
we will not help Poincare come back 
to power. We are not satisfied with 
Painleve’s Cabinet, with Briand and 
| Caillaux, but, after all, Painleve is 
a noble and liberal minded citizen 
| and when it comes to the scratch, 
we will do the sensible thing. At 
our recent Congress in Paris we 
felt it our duty to declare our dis- 
satisfaction with the Painleve Cab-" 
inet; but when danger comes we will 
act as Socialists do everywhere. 
We will do what is right in the: 
interests of the miasses every- 
where. We will not throw away 
the egg of which Europe is in great 
need. Of course, we should rather 
have the whole chicken, but it is 








he said. “Arthur Henderson, who 


| will take part in the Socialist cam- 
| paign in New York, is looming up| 
more and more as an aggressive and 
forceful Socialist leader,” says Hill- 
quit. 

On the Continent, he said, Com- 
munism is a rapidly disintegrat- 
ing force. The comedy in the 
United States of the splitting and 
sub-splitting of the tiny fragment 
of a “party,” all under the orders 
of the Zinoviev dictatorship, is 
merely the comical reflex of what 
is going on in every European 
country. 


still as yet out of our reach.” 

The several hundred delegates 
passed a week together at the Con- 
gress in committee rooms, hotels, 
restaurants and cafes. Old friend- 
ships were deepened. Many new 
ones sprang up. Heart to. heart 
talks were frequent. These com- 
munions added 4@ the effect of the 
surrounding atmosphere, produced a 
truly wonderful spirit. 

This reunion of Socialist souls 


| was a fascinating companion to the 


hard and earnest work of this his- 
torical week. The Internationale 
was sung with hearts overflowing 
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write to our main office. 





Buy Direct From Manufacturer 


OW. WUERTZCE 


PLAYER-REPRODUCING 


PIANOS 





| ecutive offices, for rent. 


bam Bay Extension. to Zerega Avenne Sta. 





UNION OFFICE SPACE TO LET 


PEOPLE'S HOUSE—Two adjoining rooms, 

particularly suitable for Labor union ex- 
Also single Office 
Room available. Inspectior. invited In- 
quire, People’s House Manager, 7 East 15th 


; Street, New York City. 





Trusses 








When your doc- 


| tor sends you to 
a truss maker 

for a truss 

bandage or stock. 


ing, go there and 


see what you can buy for your money. 


| ‘Then go toP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


| COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 





' 1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Standard OF Quality Since 1895 Ret. 84th & cob Ste | Bet. 4th and &tb Sts. 
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A bird in the hand is better than * 
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~ More Prohibition 
Enforcement 











NOTHER good man gone prohibition! 

A Federal grand: jury in Chicago in- 
dicted Major Percy Owen, Prohibition 
Director of Illinois, for having surreptitious- 
ly smuggled 500,000 gallons of wine out of 
Government booze depositories and distrib- 
uted them among the thirsty. sufferers of 
Chicago on the q t 3 


The saddest part about Owen’s fall is that he 
fell so far and hard. He had been State Adjutant 
of the American Legion and was supported for the 
prohibition post by that organization. Even prohi- 
zition officials pronounced him 100 per cent graft- 
=roof, and they ought to be experts in the graft 
line. 

In the meantime prohibition agents (not yet in- 
dicted) swooped down on the Fish Fan Club, an 
exclusive organization on the north side, with head- 
quarters in a large boat in Lincoln Park, smashed 
open hundreds of lockers, seized the liquor therein, 
and then announced that the raid was only the be- 
ginning of a drive against country clubs, athletic 
associations, and golf clubs in and about Chicago. 

~ * * * * 


* * 


From all this it looks as if the sporting activities 
of Chicago will be greatly restricted, and while this 
may not hurt the sporting goods trade, it surely 
will be hard on the sports. To go fishing without 
a bottle in the bait box is one of the most depressing 
exhilarations on reccrd, especially when the fish 
don’t bite. . Practicing the manly art in a dusty 
ring without the opportunity of washing the dust 
down afterwards is equally sad, Anji what’s the 
use knocking pills over a cow pasture when there is 
no drink in the very last hole? 

+ ™~ ™ x * 

One of the reasons why prohibition is the gold 
medal blue ribbon prize fizzle it turned out to be is 
because it made hard drinking respectable again. 
In colonial days a gentleman wasn’t in good form 
when he was sober. The only time the blue-blooded 
Virginian wasn’t drunk was while drinking mintjulep 
to sober up; and by blue-blooded Virginian, I mean 
the creme de la creme of colonial society. So lorg 
as rum was imported from Jamaica and wine from 
Madeira, booze was expensive enough to make a 
life-sized jag the hall mark of gentility. But after 
booze became cheay and commoners, tradespeople, 
laborers and other white trash proceeded to get 
drunk like “genilemen,” hard drinking lost its ex- 
clusiveness and therefore its popn'arity among the 
better classes, 

7 “ * * 

In due time it was discovered that drinking in 
the lower orders interfered with the speeding and 
the smooth running of inlustry. Moreover, a sober 
worker could produce more and live on less than 
one not quite so sober. So why put recreation wine 
and beer in the pay envelope when the dumb brute 
was better off with bread and bologna alone? Out 
of this new sociology came that wonderful combina- 
tion of industrialists, traders, women and preachers 
which finelly put the saloon on the blink under the 
white banner of the Anti-Saloon Le:gue. 

* * * » - 

It used to amuse me to hear the friends of John 
Barleycorn talk about the long-haired cranks and 
short-haired women in whom they saw the’ whole 
anti-saloon movement. The cranks and short-haired 
women were there all right, but something much 
more forceful was there also. There was the money 
of large employers, like Rockefeller. There was the 
appetite of n.erchants for the money raked it by 
the saloons. There was the all-powerful mother in- 
stinct fighting for the young ones. And last, but 
not least, there was the proselyting ability of army 
corps of preachers. 

* * 7 . ° 

There was nothing spooky or utopian about the 
anti-saloan movement. It was as solid as the rock 
of Gibraltar and as real realistic as Tammany 
Hall. It made its appeal to the material interests 
of definite groups. It promised to make dollars for 
manufacturers and merchants. It promised to save 
dollars to taxpayers and give dollars to housewives 
and parsons. And promising dollars to all hands“ 
who would invest dollars in the cause, it got the 
dollars and it got the votes. 

“ ” . - * 

The anti-saloon movement made drinking among 
the middle and working classes disrespectable. It 
weaned millions from drink, partly by persuasion, 
partly by education, and partly by making it in- 
convenient to get the stuff. A new gencration of 
more or less total abstainers was growing up A 
few decades more of persuasion and education, and 
John Barleycorn would have died from malnutri- 
tion. But they could not wait for the chick to come 
out of the egg; they had to break the shell to help 
the good work along. They had to get prohibition 

* before the country was ripe for it. . 
) - i ” ol + 

Now we have prohibition, and as a result of pro- 
hibition booze fighting has become as respectable 
again as it was in the days of George Washington. 
Our best people are getting blind on $50 Scotch, and 
our not so good people are following suit by get- 
ting plain blind on $4 moonshine., Instead of a 
saloon on every corner, we have distillery in 
every block and a brewery iin almose every 
house. Everybody is talking hooch, making hooch 
and ‘drinking hooch, from baby to grandma, and 
from bum to banker. Everybody is breaking the 
law from Presidents, Senators, Governors and Con- 
gressmen, down to dog catchers and prohibition en- 
forcement officers. Somebody please stop the bloody 
swindle. It’s driving the whele nation to drink. 
It’s making jailbirds out of all of ys. And who on 
earth is going to feed the poor prisorers after the 
last man has been locked up for violating the pro- 


hibition law? 
care ‘ Adam Coaldigger. 


Secvietd. Anderson 


Sherwood Anderson, the most original American 
writer of the younger generation, i$ attempting to 
give expression to the struggling soul of America. 
External facts matter little, his concern is with the 
inner lives of people, their impulses and spiritual 
desires that find no outlet and remain inarticulate 
and groping. “Winesburg, Ohio,” and the “Triumph 
of the Egg” reveal the barrenness and conventional 
staleness of the American provinces, and the terrible 
spiritual isolation of the individual who, imprisoned 
in his misery, goes on silently living the mechanical 
life. In “Marching Men,” one of his earlier works, 
Anderson paints a striking social picture of life in 
the mills; among his later works are “Poor White,” 
“Many Marriages,” and'the “Story Teller’s Story,” 
an autobiography. ° 
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HOW TO CURE WORLD UNREST 








No. 10 

. HENRY B. ALLMINE. : 

St. Louis, Mo.—Henry B. Allmine, leading Capitalist 
of this city, says, “The cure for discontent is hunger.” 
Mr. Allmine has closed down his extensive manufactur- 
ing plant, throwing out of employment ‘two thousand 
men and women.+ He says that when his workers come 
pleading for their old jobs at reduced wages—“they 
will bring with them the spirit of love and gratitude 








Fun for Our Flyers 


Humorous West Virginia 


Sim * 
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and will be cured of their discontent.” 














British Poets and Philosophers 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph.D. 








OLORIDGE AND SOU-/acy. It resulted logically, he felt, 


THEY: 
and Southey, students at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, felt the 
same thrill, wrote dramas, 
hymns and odes to the new age. 
Thus Southey in what Tyler 
had the hero describe the early 
Communism under natural 
law: 

“No fancied boundaries of mine or 
thine 

Restrain our wanderings! 
gives enough 

For all; bi‘ 
selfishness 

Proud of his heaps, hoards up super- 
fluous stores 

Robb’d. from his 
starves the poor, 

Or gives to pity what he owes to 
justice!” ; 

Coleridge was not satisfied, how- 
ever, with poetic imaginings. He 
wanted to try the experiment in a 
higher liberty at once, and in 1794 
he proposed to Southey the organi- 
zation of sa Communist colony, 
“Pantisocracy,” where all-equality 
would reign. “Oh! shall I have such 
a scheme of it! My head, my heart, 
are all alive. I have drawn up my 
arguments in battle array.” 

Southey, the one who had prop- 
erty, decided, however, not to enter 
the partnership with Coleridge, who 
retorted, “You are lost to me, be- 
cause you are lost to virtue.” 

Alas, however, Coleridge’s ardor 
also soon cooled with the depress- 
ing reports ffom France, and the 
poets returnéd to a faith in the 
institutions of government. Southey 
remained. anti-capitalist in spirit, 
and strongly denounced the manu- 
facturers, who appeared as a source 
of misery. Wordsworth, to the end 
of his life, expressed his sympathy 
with the masses, though Coleridge 
developed into a conservative. 

Charles Hall Analyzes Class 
Struggle: As we round the eigh- 
teenth century and begin the nine- 
teenth, we find increasing emphasis 
laid on the struggle between the 
working class and the capitalist 
class. This emphasis was especially 
noted in the writings of Charles 
Hall, a British physician. Hall was 
the first to attempt to demonstrate 
by statistics the great injustice of 
the profit system, and ‘to interpret 
the voice of rising Labor. In his 
“Effects of Civilization” (1805), he 
criticized so-called civilization for 
the division of society into rich and 
The life of the 


Nature 


Man, with arrogant 


weaker fellows, | 


poor. poor was a 
short and difficult one, devoid of 
proper -physical or mental care. 


Wealth possessed more than kingly 
power over the lives of the many. 
“The situation of the rich and the 
poor, like the algebraic terms of plus 
and minus, are in direct opposition 
to, and destructive of, each other.” 
Eight-tenths of the population re- 
ceive one-eighth of the wealth, while 


Both Coleridge! from the division of land into great 














two-tenths, who produce nothing, 
receive seven-eighths. In other} 
words, a working man labors seven | 


days for the capitalist and one day 
in eight for himself, his wife and 
children. As the Latin verse goes, | 
“You make the honey, but not for} 
yourself, bees.. You make the land | 
fruitful, but-not for yourself, oxen.” | 

Economic Causes of War: Hall’s | 
economic analysis of the causes of | 
war sounds as if it had been made | 
but yesterday. Wealth, he con-| 
tended, ‘is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in leading to international war- 
fare. For the object of war is to | 
increase trade and territory, and to 
repress internal revolutionary move- } 


ments provoked by the lust of the | 
rich for power. The rich see that} 
the poor are taught the so-called 
glories of war, not its seamy side 


of suffering and death. What power 
the wealthy must possess that they 
are able to stifle reason and moral- 
ity, and induce man to murder his | 
man! 

Hall, however, took no stock in| 
the belief that the present order re- 
sulted from any conscious conspir- 


estates. Such division led to in- 
equalities and to subsequent invest- 
ment in manufacture and*commerce. 
With the rise of the factory sys- 
tem, the, poor became even poorer 
than formerly. The remedy was the 
nationalization of land, its occupa- 
tion by small farmers, and the mak- 
ing of agriculture the basic in- 
dustry. It was the critical analysis 
of Hall, however, rather than his 
constructive proposals, which made 
his work significant. We find *n 
him a connecting link between those 
who based that revolution on “nat- 
ural law, and the proletarian So- 


| cialist. 


Colquhoun On “Who Gets Eng- 
land’s Wealth?”: Two other writers 
on the economic situation preceding 
Owen who, while not radicals, in- 
fluenced the writings of the incip- 
ient Socialist movement of the day 
were Patrick Colquhoun and David 
Ricardo. Colquhoun, jurist, munici- 
pal administrator, business man, 





was the first to describe to England 
in what its economic life consisted. 
In 1814 he published his “Treatise 
of the Wealth, Power, and Re- 
sources of the British Empire,” in 
which he told statistically the story 
of the wealth of the British Isles 
and how that wealth was distrib- 
uted. After analyzing the official 
documents to which he had ready 
access, he concluded that the higher 
and lower nobility received from 200 
to 400 pounds a person a year, while, 
on the other hand, the agricultural 
and industrial workers and their 
families on the average about eleven 
pounds a year a person. These fig- 
ures were used extensively by So- 
cialists and others to prove the in- 
equity of the present order. 


Ricardo—Theories of Value and | 


Wages: Ricardo, though a staunch 


| upholder of things as they were, 


elaborated, in his abstract system 
of distribution, two theories at least 
which proved grist for the Socialist 
mill. One was his Labor theory of 
value, a theory that the exchange 
value of a commodity arises from 
labor, and is measured by the quan- 
tity of labor necessary to produce 
the commodity, at least the quan- 
tity necessary under the most un- 
favorable circumstances of produc- 
tion. The second was his theory of 
wages; that wages’ were not. deter- 
mined by the product of the worker, 
but by the amount of food, clothing, 
shelter and certain conveniences 
which the worker must have in 
order to live and to perpetuate his 





race without increase of diminution. | 
Socialistic writers for years ac-| 


cepted these theories ‘as correct; 
statements of economic relation- | 
ships under the capitalistic re-| 


gime, but protested that if Labor |} 
was the basis of wealth, and if the} 
workers received under the most 
favorable circumstances but enough | 
to keep them alive and to produce | 
the next generation of workers, | 
there was something fundamentally | 
wrong with the system. } 
Shelley: It was in this spirit of 
protest that Shelley (1792-1822), | 
the young revolutionary poet of the | 
period, addressed the people: 
“The seed ye sow, another reaps: 
The wealth ye find, another keeps; | 
The robes ye weave, another wears; | 
The arms y2 forge, another bears.” 
Following these came a number| 





| of friends of the people who felt} 
| that all would be well with England | 


if the currency were but reformed. 

Reaction from French and In- 
dustrial Revolution: The revolution | 
in France and the industrial revo-, 
lution in England gave rise not only 
to the protest. of occasional social 
reformer, but to those of numerous | 
groups of working men, the fore- | 
runners of the modern Labor move-| 
ment. These groups came into con- | 
stant clashes with the Government, 


| who, terrorized by the French Revo- | 


lution, decided to put down with a} 
ruthless hand any siggs of a violent | 
upheaval in England. j 


| conciliate and the 








The London Corresponding So- 
ciety: Among the first of these 
working-class groups was The Lon- 
don Corresponding Society (L. C. 
S.). The program of this society 
was democracy and social reform; 
the leaders, Thomas Hardy (1752- 
1832), a Scotch shoemaker, and 
John, Thelwall (1764-1844), orator 
and poet. The L. C. S. was formed 
in 1792, and at once began its agi- 
tation among the masses. Its con- 
nection with the ‘French Convention 
and its insurrectionary activities 
soon brought upon it the strong 
arms of the Government. The lead- 
ers were arrested and tried for high 
treason, but, due to the defense of 
Erskine, they were acquitted. In 
his undelivered speech prepared for 
his own defense, Thelwall, presented 
the challenge of his organization: 

“Tf, once in every year, the poor 
man’s vote were as important as the 
employer’s, the poor could not be 
forgotten. But it is property, we 
are told, that ought to be repre- 
sented, because by property Gov- 





ernment is supported. What? Does 
property man the navy or fill the 
ranks of the army?. .. Property is 
nothing but human labor. The 
most inestimable of all property is 
the sweat of the poor man’s brow; 
the property from which all other 
is derived, and without which 
grandeur must starve in the midst 
of supposed abundance. . . Man and 
not immovables.is the object of just 
legislation. All therefore, ought to 
be consulted where all are con- 
cerned, for not less than the whole 
ought to decide the fate of the 
whole. .. The few are the owners 
of the life and liberty*and posses- 
sions of the many.” 

Universal suffrage, to be used in 
obtaining economic justice, was thus 
among the chief demands of the so- 
ciety. The organization continued 
its work for several years longer. 
However, by the Corresponding Act 
of 1799, which prohibited all com- 
munication between political socie- 
ties—so panic stricken had the rul- 
ing class become at the time as a 
result of the French Revolution— 
the Society was finally suppressed. 

Prophets of Coming Revolution: 
The Government knew how to sup- 
press the discontented, but not how 
to eliminate the evils which pro- 
duced discontent. The effects of un- 
restricted individualism under the 
developing manufacturing system 
became so tragie for great masses 
of the people as to lead to frequent 
prophesies of revolution. “If the 
manufacturing system continues to 
be extended, increasing aseit does 
the number, the misery, and the de- 
pravity of the poor,” declares 
Southey in 1807, “I believe that a 
revolution must ¢ome, and in the 
most fearful shape.” 

“The great body of the nation,” 
declared the Edinburgh Review 
three years later, “appear to us to 
be divided into two violent and most 
pernicious factions: the courtiers, 
who are almost for arbitrary power; 
and the democrats who are almost 
for revolution and republicanism. . . 
If the Wiftg ners de not first 

restrain the peo- 
ple. . . the Constitution itself, the 





Monarchy, and the Whig aristocracy 
will, in no long time, be swept away | 
... The nation is on fire at four! 
corners.” 

The Destruction of Machinery: | 
Revolution did not take place but 
the cities seethed with protesting | 
groups, At first, the workers or-| 
ganized groups bent upon the whole- | 
sale. destruction of machinery. | 
Groups of workers, known as Lud- | 
dites, embittered at the misery | 
which came in the wake of machin- | 
ery, felt that the remedy lay in its} 
destruction and in the return of the 
good old days of the past. This 
sabotaging le@ only to the passage 
of severe laws against the destroy- 
ers, and, in 1813, to the execution 
on the gallows of nearly a score 
of workers, 


:3* Bourgeois Bed Time Stories 
‘<4 MERICAN FLYERS DROP BOMBS 
A ON RIFFS,” said the headline that 
greeted us at _ breakfast this 
morning. 

Because you are all well-brought-up boys 
and girls, we will not tell you the naughty 
words we said when we read that. 

We will inform you in passing, however, that we 
did not learn these words in the Sunday School class 
of the Rutger’s Presbyterian Church at 73rd street 
and Broadway, where, with the late lamented Archi- 
bald Stevenson; we received our early instruction 
in Biblical lore. 

As a matter of fact, we hav2 no doubt that Archi- 


bald and many of our fellow Bible students are — 


thrilled to death to read the heroic achievements 
of those brave. Americano aviators who have gone 
way off to Morocco to hép.La Belle France put 
down the wicked Riffs who are brash enough to fight 


for independence. 
~~ . * * - 


No doubt the Sons of the American Revolution 
will pass resolutions commending our flyers for 
their bravery and meet them at the dock with bands 
and laurel wreaths when they return from their 
dastardly mission. 

It was our luck to talk with one of these out-of- 
work aviators the day before he sailed to join the 
French flying corps for service in Africa. 

He was a good-looking, nice-spoken, Arrow Collar 
lad whose eyes flashed with excitement when he told 
us what sport ‘he was going to have bombing Abd-el- 
Krim’s tattered troops. E ; 
* He was surrounded by a group of adoring flap- 
pers who oohed and aahed him as-he told of his 
exploits in ‘the Great War and prophesied still 
greater deeds above the sands of Africa. 

He seemed surprised when we conveyed to him 


our earnest hope that he would fall out of his. 


bloody machine and break his dam fool neck. 

Apparently no one had ever suggested to him that 
he was embarked upon anything but a chivalric en- 
terprise. 

In the circles through which he has ginnily been 
revolving it is taken as a matter of course that 
Americans should bomb open towns, kill naked tribes- 
men and tribeswomen from the skies, and hitch up 
with any representatives of the “Great Powers” who 
have a dirty impevialistic job to do. 

Aren’t they English imperialists, and don’t they 
set the styles not only in clothes and matters of 
personal taste but in thinking as well? And haven’t 
we our “backward peoplces’—Haiti and Santo Dvo- 
mingo and the Virgin Isles and the Philippines, to 
say nothing of Negroes in the South and Labor 
agitators in the North? 

* ” - * * 

After all you can’t be too rough on the simple 
ass. He is a product of the crowd with which he 
trains, that Long Island, lickspittle outfit that when 
abroad, as My. Dooley once remarked, #6 to Buck- 
ingham Palace as fast as their knees can carry 
them. 

Of course, all of our aviators with the French 
are not as simple as this youth. I notice that a 
certain ex-Major from our ®egular army is receiv- 
ing newspaper notoriety as one of the gallant band 
who are dropping cruel death on the Riffian rebels. 

Now it so happens that this worthy quit our Army 
(stand up and salute, you heggars!) just two jumps 
ahead of a dishonorable discharge for “conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman.” : 

When we were winning the Great War as a pri- 
vate in the Engineers, we saw quite a lot of these 
“officers and gentlemen,” and their conduct, and we 
are here to state that if said conduct gets to the 
point of an honorable discharge that ex-Major must 
be a combination of the James Boys, Loreazo Da 
Medici, Leopold and Loeb, and Harrison Noel. 

Of course, any civilized country would immedi- 
ately place under arrest for contemplated murder 
such of its citizens as announced their intention of 
joining the French foreign legion. For if throwing 
bombs on villagers who have no anti-aircraft ,tins 
nor any means of defence is not murder, then we 
are eligible for admjssion to the Bellevue” psycho- 
pathetic ward,” as the police reporters ussd to call 
it. 

* 7. . 7 * 

Speaking of civilization, we find that we got so 
het up about the Riffs that we plumb forgot to give 
you boys and girls your weekly lesson on Civiliza- 
tion in the United States. 

* - * * + 

This week, as we remember it, we were to take 
up the Sovereign State of West Virginia. 

West Virginia is noted for its humor. On the 
official seal of the State appears a Latin inscription 
which, being translated, reads, “The men of the 
mountains are free.” (Laughter and applause). 

The only free men we ever saw in West Virginia 
were members of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and the majority of them were in jail. 

West Virginia was best described by one of them 
to me as follows, “Stranger, this is a mountainous 
country, very lovely to look on and full of yaller 
dawgs.” 

The organized miners of West Virginia have so 
many injunctions plastered upon them that if they 
so much a® look cross-eyed at a scab they are thrown 
in the calaboose without hearing or trial of any sort. 

I have met with my share of cowardly minis- 
ters, but never have I seen so arrant a pack of pal- 
sied pastors as the Men of God of West Virginia. 
Owned body and soul by the operators, the oil in- 
terests and the bankers, they dare not lift so much 
as a feeble piping of reproach against the rank in- 
justice and downright brutality that is daily prac- 
ticed against the miners. 

And as far.as the newspapers of West Virginia 
go, the tongues of the editors are black from lice 
ing the boots of the coal operators. 





So, little children, you will not be surprised te 
hear that this State, with all its natural heauties, 
has never produced €@ven one artist, one .nusician, 
one statesman, one poet. 

Its principal products are scab coal, prostitut 
newspapers, a debauched clergy, and a corr 
legislature. 

West Virginia's jails are full of free men and its 
mountains are full of slaves. 

So that’s that. But before you leave the schoole 
room don't forget read that: letter from The 


Leaqdgpeditor, and having read, act—pronto! 
McAlister Coleman, 


, 


: 
x 
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PHILANTHROPY -:- 


The Charity Worker Speaks: “Serves her right. Brazen—that’s what 





I T WAS a warm night, and 


Mayden had worked hard 
all day. Being kind to people 
was such a delicate task, and 
so little appreciated. So many 
people just took advantage of 
one’s kind heart! At times, 


dear Miss Mayden almost lost’: 


her faith in human nature. 
Some people were so—so grasp- 
ing! She sighed plumply, and 
melted back into the deep folds of her 
chair. Her own opulence streamed 
sluggishly into the creases and hol- 
lows of the tufted cushions. She 
was like a surfeited spider. Her 
velvet-cloyed room was incense drug- 
ged. The almost visible perfume 
made her drowsy. The thin night 
breeze, fingering the edges of the 
stale sandalwood, withdrew abashed, 
and lulled her to near sleep. 

Far down, prostrate among the 
glittering apartment buildings, the 
tiny park glowea softly, like moss 
at the bottom of a well Miss May- 
den grew omplacent, looffing thru 
half-closed eyes at the remote park, 
Birthday’s Come 
And Hope Goes 

She reached dreamily for an. 
other choccJate. It had been many 
a year since anybody had remem- 
bered her birthday with even so 
much as a box of chocolates. There 
had been a time when birthdays 
were gala days of flowers, and 
candy, and books. Then she had 
beensamore than just Miss Mayden. 
A far-seeing and satiric fate .had 
lured her parents to name her Hope. 
But when the years had accuraulated 
until people smiled vuen she said 
she was twenty-eight, and a few 
years later, laughed outright when 
she admi ted thirty, she banned men- 
tion. of birthdays, and dropped the 
Hope. Even ‘My Dear’ never dared 
mention the. hateful day. ‘And ‘My 
Dear’. knew- better than to ask any 
favors, or suggest any doubtful en- 


terprises on that. day. 








A Short 


Stor 











I call her. That’s what comes of helping these foreigners. Had a good 


home at The Rest, and then she corrupted one of the secretaries.” 





could not afford it. 
sweet to be thought of. She would 
send him a little check for a present. 
Too bad he had lost lost his last job, 
but it gave her a -chance to help 
him. . 

| In the opposite corner, a thin girl 
| sat at a desk cluttered with papers; 
| shrouded in the dust of many years 
| sandalwood. The fragile night lost 
\kourage long before it ventured to 
this removed spot. Choking heat 
| companioned the girl. The telephone 
|thudded on the cloyed air like a 


' stone in a viscid pool. * ' 











| A Dream 

| Interrupted 

| “Yes?” her voice was thin and 
| heat-clogged. “Oh, yes, come, up 
| please.” 


The thin girl moved like a ‘ead 
| poplar shadow across the pink dra- 
|peries, and seemed to melt into 
}them,—a shadow drowned by a 
| thicker one. A few moments later, 
she congealed again. 

“It’s that little Cloris Bredowski 
|—-the one whom The Neighborhood 
| Rest wrote you about.” 

Miss Mayden. jerked her balloon 
jhead erect, “Who?” Her voice 
| clawed cat-like on the plushed air. 
| “Oh, I’m sorry to have wakened 
you!” Fear purred along the edge 
jof the girl’s voice. “Chloris Bre- 
|dowski. The girl from the Neigh- 
| borhood Rest.” 
| “IT don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about. I can’t reca!] all of the 
|creatures who prey on my sympa- 
| thies, You expect me to remember 
|everything. Who is this—person?” 
| Miss Mayden had just fallen asleep, 
j}and was drifting off into a dream 


But somehow, that printer chap /| of a charming young man, who fed 


had found out the day. And yester- 
day, this great box of chocolates | 
came by special messenger. Miss | 
Mayden smiled and munched on an-| 
other. Nice chap, and so thought- 
ful. He had taken her out to din- 
ner once, and now this tremendous | 
box of chocolates. Of course, he | 
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i] sense, 


her chocolates, and called her 
young. 3 

“She's a young Russian who lived 
at the Rest. One of the secretaries 
fell in love with her. She has—a— 
baby.” : - 

“H’m. Russion, eh? Immoral lot! 
Why doesn’t The Rest take care of 
her? Why don’t they make him 
marry her? Why do they send her 
to me?” : 


“He’s married already. And Miss | her. 


Murphey says they’re so pressed 
for funds—” 

An Ageless 

Woman 

“H’m. How old is she?” 

“Twenty-six, she says. 
looks like a child—and an agcless 
woman.” 

“Looks like a child, and an age- 
less woman? My Dear, please talk 
You know I hate riddles. 
Bring her in.” 

“Oh, you’re too tired, let me take 
care of her. Or have her come to- 
morrow—” She shot a hopeless piti- 
ful glance at a break in the curtain. 

“Bring her in!” The cat-like 
voice tore the air with the sound 
of ripping silk. , 

My Dear—the girl had no other 
name within this cloistered velVvet- 
ness—hesitated fgr a sighing in- 
stant, then pushed aside the dra- 
peries. 





Still, it was 


She came like a sudden. spurt of 
flame from ashes. Against the an- 
aemic room, she was a black tulip 
bowed by spring storm. Above 
the wretcHedness of her clothes, her 
face glowed like marble in the life- 
blood of a dying sun. Her black 
hair gleamed in this room where 
no light was, and shrouded her eyes 
with grey-purple shadows. The aif 
hummed like wires in the wind, 
though she spoke no word. My Dear 
watched her miserably, and wished 
the room darker. 

“This is Miss Mayden, Cloris.” 
“Tell Me Your 
Story” @ 

The girl inclined her head’ in a 
gesture recalled from the distant 
ages when she was a Pharaoh’s 
daughter. 

“Tell me your story.” 

“She does not speak English, Miss 
Mayden,” 

“Doesn’t speak English? What 
nonsense! Everybody speaks Eng- 
lish—except Italians. Then how 
did he make love to her?” 

“Y’m sure I don’t know. I don’t 
think words matter—so much. Miss 
Murphey sent a note with her. Shall 
I read it to you?” 

“Give it here.” Miss Mayden snap- 
ped on a light, near her chair, and 
peered at the-note, Her plump face 
was scratched by three horizontal 
lines pinched by a vertical one. 
“H’m.” She peered over the note, at 
the. girl standing just beyond the 
are of light, a sombre pine against 
a June sunrise. The horizontal lines 
puckered tg a greater thinness. 
“Twenty-six, eh? Old enough ito 








A deeper voice whispered beauti- 
ful! How beautiful! And a third: 
She has no right to be so beautiful. 
Wickedly beautiful. The devil’s 
beauty: Nice people are never so 
beautiful. Poor boy. How she must 
have tormented him! Poor boy. Up- 
right Christian young’ man, too. 








Then aloud; 
“Where’s she living?” 





| boarding house where The Rest sent 


; With the—baby. That was a week 


But she | She has had almost nothing to eat. 


“She has been turned out of the 


They found out she was not 
married, and wouldn’t keep her. Not 


ago. I don’t know where she has 
been staying since. The parks, 
probably. She has no money, and 


The Rest gave her a bottle of milk 
today, for the baby. 

“Serves Her 

Right” 

“The Rest should provide for her, 
if anyone does. She should be sent 
to a reformatory.” 

“Miss Murphey says they haven’t 
enough money. And besides, she 
thinks it looks bad to have her there 
—with the baby. And of course, 
there’s the secretary. It’s hard for 
him, Miss Murphey says. She feels 
she must spare him another—temp- 
tation.” My Dear bit her lip, and 
ignored the suggestion of a reforma- 
tory. 


know better.” So much: she voiced. | 


Brazen—that’s what I call her. young leaves. The grass glistened 
That’s what comes of helping these | beneath the gtreet lights The ben- 
foreigners. Had a good home at The | ches were crowded with a motley 
Rest, and then she corrupted one of | gathering. 
the secretaries. That’s gratitude, for| Miss Mayden slithered. slowly 
you! Send her away. I’m too tired | along the dusky paths as a drop of 
tonight. Tell her to come back— | water trickles down a pane of glass. 
Wednesday—no—that’s the day of | My Dear curbed her thin stride. Up 
the Charity Fair. Thursday—we’re | and down, up and down, they went 
going to the country fhursday. Fri-| until the dusk was star-pricked 
day, Friday morning.” | night. Miss Mayden’s self-compla- 

“But; Miss Mayden, she needs | cence was blown back by the breeze, 
food, lodging, now. Friday morning, ! She began to talk. She buzzed on 
that’s almost a week.” !and on with the garrulity of a fly. 


“I Didn’t Give 
Her the Baby” 
“Well, I can’t help it. 


I’m tired. see to, and that note to get o 
Can’t I have a moment to myself? | the 


Union Charities—and 


Send her away.” : 
My Dear pushed the girl gently | There were so many places in the 
out of sight, out of hearing. Through | city where there was not a tree, 
long social work,-she had gained a | She wondered where the poor spar- 
And chere 


smattering of many tongues, She |Tows built their nests, 


could make the poor child under- | W4S that nice young printer chap. 
stand her, all too readily. She spoke Did My Dear go to his former em- 
low, piteously. The exotic wan crea- | Ployer and see why he was d 
ture swayed and clutched at—air. | charged? 

My Dear had also learned,the fu- | “He Just 

tility of too prodigal words, how- | Wouldn’t Work 

ever soothing. Words were the only | My Dear explained that 
people with whom she worked, so | an: 


gally. She whispered, with fearful | Wouldn't’ werk. 
eyes toward the pink curtains, and | 


Miss Mayden was tapping plump 
fingers on the arm of her cha.’ | }¢, birthday? 
: y? 
The small plup—plup—plup—died | “But, Miss Mayden, do you think 
echoless in the room, like acorns |}. will amount to anything? You 
falling ab mud. | know, this is not the first position 
, Brazen things! Get themselves he has been discharged from. I’m 
into trouble with their pretty faces, | srraiq he's rather. worthless.” 
then expect me to get them out!) «worthless? My Dear you should 
Which secretary was it?” | not make snap judgements You do 

“IT don’t know, Miss Mayden.” P judg’ 

“There’s one down there—that | <hould learn to be more charitable. 
blond chap—who always smiles at | pe; so kind and ‘ gentle—thought- 
me, and holds my hand, if I offer | ¢,) ee 
to shake hands. But J never en-!tve heen thinking it over, and I 
courage him. One must keep one’s | have a good idea. I can help him, 
self-respect. Doesn't MSAN much - |; and another cause, at the same time. 
that girl. Shameless thing! Prey- | You recall, he printed all of those 
ing on good Christian young men. | calendars at Christmas‘time? Quite 
Why couldn’t she find one of her | lovely ones, ‘they were. With such 
own heathen kind? What did they pretty Christian mottoes. So up- 
take her in The Rest for, anyhow? | jitting. But he didn’t finish them 
With that shameless ‘Wax race. . | until a week before Christmas, so 
“She can’t help being so beauti- 











I’m sure I didn’t give her the baby. | ™ust take up that matter of the. 
| trees with the Park Commissioner. | 
| thought I told her I would not see 


{her until Friday? The nerve—My 
Dear, tell her to get out of my way.” 


things spent recklessly among the | former employer was # very -kind’| 
; . | He had said he did all he| 
she had learned to use ‘them fru-| contd for the chap, but that he just | hurried on. 


Min 


not: understand people as I do. You | 


That is delicious candy. | 
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he couldn’t sell many of them.” 
“That's just why I say he’s worth- 


less. He should have had theme 


ready menths before.” 

“Nonsense. He’s new at the busi- 
ness.” : 

“Yes, but he’s always been a prin- 
ter’s assistant.” 

“Yes, but it’s different working 
for oneself. He told me so. He had 
so many things te think of, that he 
just forgot them. And why do the 
stores want them so early, anyhow? 
No one buys calenders until the last 
minute. I’m-sure I always wait. 
They’re cheaper, then. Anyway, the 
poor boy has three or four thousand 
of them. 

“That” Girl 
Again 

And he can’t get rid of them. 
They go out of style so quickly.” 

From a deepening shadow, a thin- 


‘Tomorrow would be a busy dgy.| ner shadow swayed into the path. 
| There was that fresh air thing to| The girl—She burst out in broken 
ff to | glitterous speech. It was like rain 
they | falling, falling against the sun. 


“We—ll! What does this mean?” 
Miss Mayden stopped, panting. “I 


My Dear dropped back, her hand 


|on the girl’s arm, and her eyes fast- 
‘ened on Miss -Mayden’s stiff head. 
is- | Hastily, she pulled something from 
| her pocket, and crushed it into the 
| girl’s hand. It crinkled noisily: The 
| whole park was brittle with the 
| sound! My Dear trembled !est the 


the | crackling cacaphony should reach 


Miss Mayden, wobbling ahead. She 
spoke a few words to the girl, then 


“Brazen, I tell you! Just shame- 


; | _ Miss Mayden interrupted to ask | lessly brazen. Hanging about in the 
the girl went away; more steady. |i My Dear had seen that lovely | park, at this hour of the night. And 
| box of candy he had given her for mpouncing on people. Decent folk 
| don’t hang about in parks. She gave 


me quite a start.” 

My Dear bit her lips to silence. 

“Let me see—What was I saying? 
Oh yes, do you think you could find 
out how many prisons there are in 
the United States? And the exact 
numberof inmates?” 

“Why—yes+-” My Dear was still 
breathless. “Her temerity terrified 
her. She was hardly aware of what 
Miss Mayden was saying. It seemed 
queer—Prisons? 

“Well, I wish you would the first 
thing tomorrow. And then, I ean 
buy those calendars, and order more, 
if necessary, and distribute them 
among *the prisoners. Don’t you 
think that would brighten up their 
cells, and help them be better men? 


” 


Those pretty calendars? 











ful.” 





See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblers of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, L. ls. of T. 


“Beautifull” 
The Sparrows 
Must Have Nests | 
My Dear went silently about clear- | 
ing the cluttered desk. She fumbled | 
about, keeping her spare self be- 


| 565 Hudson St., Cit 
tween the desk, and Miss Mayéen’s | ; perme Bt. Ory 
| 


Local 584. meets 

on 8rd Thursday 

of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th St. 


Executive Boare 


slitted eyes. Then— 

“Would you care to welk in the | 
park for a little while? It is so 
warm here, and you’ve been in all 





day. It would do you good. meets on the and and 
“Yes. yes. A little air would co steey nine Pe ry ed the 

me good.” roadway, Room-3. 
F. J. STERBINSKY, Pres, & Bus, Agent. 


My Dear found a gauze shawl, 
and laid it softly across the pudgy 
shoulders, and together they were 


NATHAN LAUT, 6ee’y-Treas. 
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LOCAL 1 
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President. 
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absorbed by the dripping velvet. 
The, park was darkly cool. A 


Werkingnet, When Buy- 





“Perfectly right. Serves her right. 


fresh breeze was toying with the 


ing Your HATS 





LABOR JOTTINGS FROM ABROAD 





Painters Delay Fusion Action | Railways for the eight-hour day and | dication of the reviving strength of 
At a conference of the Painters’ | Slight increases in wages has been | the old French Federation of Labor, 


International, held in Dresden the 
last days of July, and attended by 
a dozen delegates from eight coun- 
tries, it was decided to delay action 
upon the question of amalgamation 
with the Building Workers’ Inter- 
national until conditions were more 
favorable for the success of such a 
move. Secretary Otto Streine 


pointed out that the German Paint- | 


ers’ Union had just declared against 
such fusion and that the painters 
in Holland, Denmark and Sweden 
were also opposed to giving up their 


- 








BE CONSISTENT! | 
Smoke UNION-MADE 


CIGARS 











‘lost. The railway company refused | headed by Leon Jouhaux, which has 
|} to negotiate and the Britjsh Viceroy had such a hard fight with the | 
| would not interfere to force arbitra- | Communist disrupters, but is now | 
| tion, as requested by the railroad | coming out on top. The Paris con- | 
;men and the All-India Trades Union | gress adopted resolutions support- | 
|Congress. In commerting upon the | ing the bank clerks in ¢heir strike | 
| outcome of the strike, the News Let- | for better conditions and wages and | 
| ter of the International Transport | demanding immediate peace in | 
so a ee eee h !Morocco. The delegates also voiced 

+ Snen e considered that the | their sympathy with John Scopes, 


organizations are young and as yet | ger 
| poorly organized, that hitherto the | the center of the Dayton anti-Evolu- 


IT 
UNDER THE, SWEATBAND 


United Hatters of N. A. 











independent 
representative of the Brotherhood | ployers have recourse to: widely 
of Painters, Paperhangers ahd | different méasures than is the case 
Decorators of America, who wasjin the old industrial states. Brute 
present as a guest, &lso spoke | force was freely used. Lhe strikers 
against the amalgamation project. | were ejected from their homes and 
The delegates were all agreed as brutally persecuted by the police. 
to the necessity of fighting for the | They were thus made to suffer from 
ratification by all countries of the! the beginning, but this did not pre- 
Geneva Convention of 1921 of the vent them from resolutely carrying 
International Conference of the|on the struggle and fighting to the 
Labor Organization of the League | last ditch. The spirit which ani- 


| strike was unknown as means of re- | tion trial; and damned the Tennes- . 
eed te sy ihe | sistance, and that in a souls with | see lawmakers for their satrow- ps ee Bire Howe OY . 
& cae Sf aieek abor movement the em- | mindedness. Comrade Roussel, Sec- | \ di 
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| retary of the Teachers’ Union, in his gezaeereeses 
speech on the relations of the teach- | | 


|the people in the interest of both 
the instructors and the pupils and 
said his organization was returning 


ers with other members of organ- ; 
ized Labor, laid stress upon the need | | 
ef cooperation with the masses of H 





gnembers in 


of Nations limiting the use of white 
lead awl for restriction upon quick 
dryers and similar concoctions in- 
jurious to. the health of the workers. 
Secretary Streine, who was unani- 
mously reelected, reported satisfac- 
tory progress in organization and 
education during the last two years 
and said closer relations with the 
still unaffiliated national bodies 
were being constantly created. On 
Jan. 1, 1924, the membership of the 


| affiliated unions was 71,704. 


_—-—— 


New International Born 
At a meeting of representatives 
of organizations of merchant marine 
deck officers recently held in Paris, 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Officers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in Antwerp and 33,000 
twenty unions, was 
born. The meeting adopted resolu- 
tions for the eight-hour day, or the 
48-hour week, and instructed the 
secretariat to carry on propaganda 
for this idea and to submit a plan 
of action along this line to the next 

congress of the Association. 


Indian Railroad Men Lose 
The long strike of some 40,000 
members of the All-India Railroad 


| ployers have triumphed, it is only | United Union of German Railway 


tlong by force. 


|; authorities has excited feelings J | 
horror among a large part of the | employes of the lower and higher |) 
| Indian population.” 


‘half of the 
| teachers in the ‘ 
| last voted, 180 to 6, to affiliate with railroad management, pleading pov- 


to the ranks of trade unionism” in 
all modesty and with no desire to) 
play the part of leaders. 


}mated the strikers is illustrated by 
the fact that in Lahore, on May 30, 
/ 10,000 strikers marchéd through the 
| town carrying flags which had been 
|dyed red with their own blood. | 
.This was meant to signify that they | 
were pBepared to shed their blood | 
\@or their cause. The example was 
|set by the president of the organi- 
| zation who had written his name on 
'the flag in blood. 
joint forces of the policésand em- | gress 








German Unions Closing Ranks 


Following the recent amalgama- | 
tion of the German Railway Men’s | 
Union and the National Union of | 


held in Cologne, into the 


|a temporary victory. The bitter- : 
ness prevalent among the workers | Men, an alliance was concluded 
is too great to be suppressed for | early in August, embracing the 
The attitude of the | Railway Men, the Transport Work- | 


and the 


railway ‘ Sal 
; of | ers and the two unions of public 


management 


|categories, for the defense of their 
| mutual interests. This move is re- 
French Teachers Join C. G. T. lated with the demand of the Ger- | 
The National Union of French | man railroaders for a modest wage | 
Teachers, which embraces more than | increase, effective from Sept. 1, for | 


be Rerantie A agers ‘all classes of railroad workers. The 





the Confederation General du .Trav- | erty and the restrictions imposed by 
a Sroeee Tecerasene of Labor)./the Dawes Reparation Plan, has re- | 
his move, taken at the organiza- |. ’ 

tion’s recent congress in Paris, is | J¢¢ted the men’s demand and nego- 


being hailed with delight by the/tiations are now under way for the 


Men’s Federatign on the Northwest !' Labor press of all Europe as an in- | purpose of avoiding a strike. 


Although the | Railway Employes, at a joint con- || 


| 











A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to skavery conditions. 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 


moral support. 


The best and only way that you can help is to insist 


on the above Union Label. 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE H 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. | 
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HERE’S YOUR UNION, ‘WHEN IT MEETS, “AND WHERE 
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HE Sixth Regi Regional Con- 
vention, Banquet and Dem- 





The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 
MORRIS SIGMAN. President 





ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasure: 


onstration have been held and 
enjoyed—in Chicago, August 
29-30. They were stimulating 
and twice profitable in cash and 
even more so in inspfration and 





rades. These events are to be 





recorded as clearly indicating 





The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, |. L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street - . 


DAVID DUBINSKY, Genera! Manager 


Telephone Lexington 4180 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


that there are hosts of Social- 

whose memories hold many 
things too dear to die, whose hearts 
are strong. how seven years after 
the fiery blasts of the World War— 
many Socialists whose hopes are 
high and set on big things yet to 








be done in and through our move- 





NTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 
3 West 16T H STREET 
he Council alate every 2nd and 4th Wednesda 

he Board of Directors meet every ist and 3rd Wednesday. 
H. GREENBERG. President, 8. 


Office: 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER NEW YORK 


LEFKOVITS, Manager. 


r 


ment, a host of Socialists whose 
souls grow warm in the renewals of 
our great and strange fellowship. 
No doubt of it; the sixth regional 
convention, banquet and demonstra- 
tion showed that multitudes of men 
} and women have an intelligent con- 





oo 








Coton Local 48, i L. G. W. UO. 
ities, 231 BE. 14th Str 


Executive > tease meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
# PRowntown—231 E 14th St ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P. M. 
Bronx—S 187th St. & S. Boulevard ist & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M. 
Harlem—1714 Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday 32 A. M. 
B’klyn—@05 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—76 Montgomery St. 
SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Secretary. 


Italiah Cioalk Suit and Skirt “Maikers' 


es 4540 











LOCAL 11016, A. F. 
7 East 15th St. 


SAMPLE MAKERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 3. LL L. G. W. OU. 


130 East 25th St. Madison Sa. 147. 7:30 o'clock, 


day night at 


United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


f kL. 
Phone: Gras teones FU82 


Joint Executive Board meeta every Tues- 
in the office. 








oe 


tempt for the organized wolfishness 
and stupidity called capitalism, and 
have a deep and deathless deter- 
mination that this civilized barbar- 
ism shall pass, must be removed 


ress and that the feet of the rising 
generation shall be set in pleasanter 
and more beautiful ways leading to 
forms and phases and degrees of 
life now’ unknown to the working 
class anywhere on earth. The sixth 
regional convention, banquet and 
demonstration are justified by the 
heartiness, helpfulzess, and sugges- 
tiveness of the general round-table 











Italian Dressmakers 
Union, Loeal 89, L. L. G. W, 0. 


AMiiated with Joint’ Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ Union. Executive Board 
Meets Every Tuesday at the OMice.8 West 
2ist Street. Telephone 7748—Watkins. 


WORKERS’ 
Local 62 of Ll. L. G. W. 
117 Second Avenue 

TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, MOLLY L mag (clei 


|; WHITE GOODS 
UNION 

















3 LUIG! ANTONINI, Secretary. Manager erretary | 
Wat f Garment Workers’ i 1 
Tas, fe || BONNAT EMBROIDERERS 


“ CNION LOCAL 
130 East 25th St, Madison Square 1934 ® Best thth St. 
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Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 


Pres. 
NATHAN RIESEL, 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVER’ Lous SELDHEIM. 1 Seen. Treas discussions—in the convention, by 
UESDAY AT 6 P. M L. D, BERGER, Man the deep and glad renewal of com- 

D, RUBIN. Manager-Secretary. LOUIN FUCHS. ns. Agent. radeship—at the banquet, and by 
om Ps the inspiration of the great audience 
2%) at Riverview Park where Debs was 


himself again—full of the revolu- 
tionary fire that went flaming into 
the souls. of the 4,000 who eagerly 
listened to his message. 





| The Convention was called to or- 
| der at 2 p. m. by the National 
* | Chairman, Eugene V. Debs, who 


opened the proceedings with an ad- 
ng that set things going prompt- 
ly. State Secretary of Illinois, 
torewn R. Snow, gave an address 
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31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-71 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1- 2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, 
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SYDNEY BILLMAN, Gen. President 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
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AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
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DAVID WOLP, Genera! Manager ABRAHAM MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 
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AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICAS 


798 Broadway. New York City. 


108. GOLD. General Manager. MEYER COHEN, Secretary-Treasur 
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A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Fonr.” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street, Stuyvesant 55986. 
Rhegular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the oitice. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, SIGEL, Sety.-Treas. 


Manager. MARTIN 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 
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PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD’ 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS: OF AMERICA. 
ORCHARD 1353 


All Locals Meet, Every Wednesday. ? 


| 
4) Joint Executive Coiamittee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 

| Phone: Orchard 6639 
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Meetings every Ist and 3rd 

Wednesday evening. 
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M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. H 
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NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


JOHN ZEICHNER, CHARLES KLEINMAN, 
Chairman, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Phone Chelsea 3084 
OssiP W ALINSKY, 


General Manager. 
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THE CHI 


renewed fellowship of . Com; 


from the highway of human prog-7 
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Great Socia 


list Reunion 


Staged in the Lake City 





of welcome to the delegates. Kirk- 
patrick was made Secretary. Nearly 
100 delegates were present, with 
many taking part in the discussions 
and all keenly attentive to the four 
general subjects considered in’ the 
council: organization, propaganda, 
the American Appeal and finance. 
Such was the interest that~it be- 
came necessary to place a short- 
time limit on those taking part in 
the contribution of counsel. In near- 
ly every address there was urgent 
mention of the American Appeal as 
an imperatively necessary eans 
for practical, effective propaganda 
and the promotion of organization. 
This seems to be a conyiction from 
one end of the country to the other; 
and the -sixth regional Convention 
and demonstration made the con- 
viction emphatically manifest. 
The Convention continued till al- 
most six o’clock, when, regretfully, 


it had to be adjourned to make way 
for the banquet. 

The banquet,*with Debs as guest 
of honor, was a pronounced success. 
More than 200 guests assembled at 
Douglas Park Auditorium to have 
a general good time. Addresses 
were made by Samuel Reissman, 
répresenting the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; by Mollie Fried- 
man, representing the International 
Lady Garment Workers’ Union; by 
H. Rufer, representing the Joint 
Board of the Cloak Workers’ Union; 
by Morris Seskind, Labor Editor of 
the Jewish Daily Forward, repre- 
senting the Central Committee of 
the Workingmen’s Circle; by Wal- 
ter Thomas Mills, of California; by 
William R. Snow, who spoke very 
touchingly on finance, to which th 
guests— without coaxing—promp’ 
ly responded with more than $500 
in cash and pledges. Numerous con- 




































') gratulatory pas for the guest ‘ 
of honor brought forth gleeful ap- 
plause. A particularly beautiful in- 
cident in the banquet was the pres- 
entation of a glorious bouquet to 
Comrade Debs by two tiny misses 
who, with Mrs. Bernstein, repre-. , 
sented the Douglas Park Day and 
Night Nursery. 

Debs’ speech was a climax in hap- 


, 


piness, power and. ever-welcome 
magnetism of his personality and 
eloquence. 


The demonstration at Riverview 
Park on Sunday was a rousing suc- 
cess. It drew more than 4,000 re- 
joicing people. The old-time com- 
radeliness characterized the event. 
In conversation, courtesy, kindli- 
ness, attitude, high spirit, gener- 
osity in cash, and general playful- 
ness there was evidence of the old- 
time love of comrades and a “come- 
back” psychology. 

Eugene V. Debs—well, he refuses 
to grow_old. He laughed at his 
seventy years; his tongue was tipped 
with the same flaming power that 
was his fifteen and twenty years 
ago. The people liked him, loved 
im, surged around him, were.grate- 
ul for his great life, and once more “4 
swore by him and resolved: “We 5 i 
will never give up the ship!” 

















Notice 
If “A Friend,” Brooklyn, who 
ers will send his name and address 
we will publish the letter in this 
department. The New Leader can- 
not accept anonymous letters for 
publication. The name and address 
are required not for piblication but 
as evidence of good faith. If re- 
quested the name will not appear. 





Psychology and Propaganda 
Editor, The New Leader: 

I have recently read of some of 
the advances made in psychology 
and have come to the conclusion 
that unless Socialists understand 
psychology as well as Socialism | 


(EMBROIDERY WORKERS 


UNION, Local 6, 1, L. G. W. O. 
Exec, Board meets every 2nd and éth 
= at the Office, 601 E, i6ist St. 
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CARL GRABHRER, President. 
M. WEISS. Secretary-Manager, 
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SEE THAT YOUR ENGINEER WEARS 
THIS BUTTON! 


I. U. S. and O. 
Engineers’ Local 56 


Meets every Friday at 8 
P. M. at Brooklyn Labor 
Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 
2944. Office hours. 8 to 
10 A. M and 4 to fF 


P. M., Room 14. 
F. BAUSCHER, Fin. See, 
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CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and setitingsy Workers’ 
Internationa] Unio 


sends a letter regarding Labor lead-4 





they will never make much head- 
way. 

After all, every person is gov- 
erned by- certain psychological laws, 
and if Socialists could only undér- 
stand these laws much more preg- 
ress could be made. 

Following are some examples of 
what I mean: 


The indoor tr outdoor speaker. in 
case he met a hostile or unfriendly 
audience, would)Be able to get along 
nicely if he had a knowledge of 
crowd and mob psychology. 

The knowledge that people are in- 
fluenced by pomp, should lead So- 
cialist branches to hold open-air 
meetings from automobiles, trucks, 
or high, imposing platforms. A So- 
cialist speaking from an auto or 
high platform is Bound to get more 
attention and respect than if he 
spoke from a soap-box or two-foot 
stand. The 8th A. D. Branch of 
Manhattan, for instance, always 
held meetings from a little stand, 
and had found it quite difficult to 
get good-sized audiences with it. 
Last election they secured a plat- 
form about six feet high, and the 
use of an auto; with these two aids | 
they were able to hold more success- 
ful meetings than before. 

It is a well-known psychological 
fact that it is very difficult for an 
adult to change his views on eco- 
nomics, politics, ethics, etc., because 
these views have been drilled into | 
his mind from childhood on, in the | 
schools, churches, and social institu- 
tions like the Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. 
A., ete. The individual after awhile | 
begins to think_that he holds his | 
views because of his reasoning pow- | 
ers, whereas he really holds them) 














OF FICE: 210 EAST 5th porn 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-2 
The Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday. 
JACOB ROBERTS, Sec’y-Organizer, 
5. HERSHKOWITZ, M, GELLER, 
Organizers, 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every Ist and 3rd 
Saturday. 
Executive. Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
Meetings eevery ist and 3rd Thursday, 
Executive Board meets every Monday, 








All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ oe 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 
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I N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
Meadquarters: 
ALDO CURSI, Ma 


ager. 
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ive Board 
These Siev@ece are Held in 


621 BROADWAY (Roem 523). 
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rd meets every Tuesday. 


meets every Wednesday. 


WORKERS OF AMERICA 

) Phone Spring 2258-2259 
H. ROSENBEKG, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Fourth Monday. 

and Third Monday. 

ery Thursday. 


the Office of the Union, 
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9 Jackson Ave., Li 


RNATIONAL 


| FUR WORKERS’ 


oF TBE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
od with the American Federation of Labor 


NNEIS, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Little Jack ‘Sisias 
Sat in a corner 


He put in his thumb, pulled out a| 


He works alone — “sits in a 
.corner” — refuses cooperation, | 
| and takes all the best — “pulls | 
out a plumb” —for himself: | 

And, like the Capitalist he is, 
does not share his profits, his | 
benefits, with others. 
ultimately selfish. 


because they’ve been crammed into} 
his mind. Years go by, and thew 
memories of the teachings he re- 
ceived at the various institutions are 





















































submerged into the subconscious, 
and the results is that the individual 
thinks that the views he holds are 
the result of his powers of discrim- 
ination. 

Socialists, when attempting to 
convert non-Socialists, should bear 
in mind th@t the average person is 
prejudiced against new ‘ideas bee 
cause they conflict with his estab- 
lished ideas and beliefs. mentioned . ; 
above. The Socialist, therefore, 
should gradually and“in a simple 
manner explain the fundamentals of ° 
Socialism, and so attempt to change 
the views of the non-Socialist. 

If some of the above psychological 
facts were appreciated by the So- 
cialist Party, more attention and 
support would be given the Junior 
and Senior Young People’s Socialist 
League. A considerable part of our 
resources ought to be given in this 
direction, because after all, the pres- 
ent youth will be the voters and 
workers of tomorrow, and if the 
two Yipsel organizations have not 
enough resources to teach Socialism 
to the present boys and girls, of 
today it will still be a harder task 
to teach Socialism to them. when 
they become men and worhen. 

Irving Newman. 

New York City. 








Likes The New Leader 
Editor, The New Leader: 

Just a line, ta congratulate you up- 
on the excellence of your issue of 
August 29. Especially pleasing are 
| the reports of speeches at the Sox, 
cialist International Congress; your . iF 
editorial on “To the Bourgegis Sci- ; 
entists,” and the poem, “The Image ' 
of God.” 

This edition is well worth saving. 

si James L. Smiley. 

Annapolis, Md. 
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By M. MULF MULFORD 


Eating a Christmas pic;. 


plum, 
And said, “Oh, 
am I!” 


what a good boy 
‘ —Mother Goose. 


ACK HORNER may be said 
to represent the Capitalist. 





stitution many evils which So- 
cialism is able to correct. 


few is a product of capitalism. 
Ancient Carthage collapsed be- 
cause of the rule of the rich. 
It was a plutocracy. 
rich men drained the,country, 
bled the people, and destroyed 
| their land. 
| many Jack Horners in Carth- 
| age, just as there are beginning 
He is; to be too many Jack Horners 
in America today. 















‘The. evils of capitalism are 
many. Of course, it cannot be 
said that capitalism is not an 
advance over the feudal times, 
the time of scientific anarchy. 
But though it is better than 
feudalism, is has within its in- 


The amassing wealth by the 


And its 


There were too 


ist. 
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Phone Edgecomb 2653 





Capacity 5,000 | 


Dance Floor 6,000 Sq. Feet 
51 Balcony Boxes 
Spacious Stage 
Complete Theatre Equipment 
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Boxing Club 
Dressing Room 
Private Grill Rooms 
Lodge Rooms 
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FUR F INISHERS? UNION 





LOCAL 15 
cxecutive Board meets every Monday at 
5:30 P at 22 East 2 . 
A. SOLFER, Chairman, 
IL. ELSTER, Vice-Chairman, 
H. ROBERTS, Secretary. 








FUR NAILERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 10 
fxecutive Board meets every peedey at 
30 P. M.. at 22 East 22nd St. 
M. KLIEGER Chairman. 
B. WEXLER, Vice-Chairman. 
ADOLPH LEWITZ, Secretary. 

















MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Internati onal Union 


Downtown Office: 640 Broadway Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 Me 4 37th Street Phone Fitzroy 1596 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday « 
HYMAN LEDERMAN, J. “MU LINAK, Al, EX. "B moore 
Chairman Exec. Board Recording Secret -Treasurer, 
ORGANIZERS: NATHAN SPECTOR, L wk GOLDBERG, : 4 GOODMAN 
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SOMINS, Vice-Chairman, 
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FUR OPERATORS’ UNION 


LOCAL 6 
Gxecutive Board Meets Every Wednesday 
at 6:30 P. M.. at°22 East 22né St. 
8. COHEN, Chairman. 
H. BEGOON, V 
E. TALL, 
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| The Truth About _ 
EVOLUTION PLAINLY TOLD 


VI. Organi Evolution, .: 
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By DR. W. C. CURTIS 


VI. The Fact, the Course, 

‘ and The Causes of Or- 
ganic Evolution 

T THIS point we may ex- 

amine a common misunder- 

standing with reference to| 

Evolution and the work of 


Charles Darwin. Suppose we 
begin with an analogy, illus- 
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Human Evolution 





By DR. WINTERTON C. CURTIS 


Week: . ' 


% 





é 





trating what may be termed 
the Fact, the Course, and the : 
Causes in a progressive series | that the plants and animals, includ- 





of events. 


European rort and sails acros: the 


Atlantic to New York harbor. W 
may distinguish between: (1) th 
Fact that the ship actually crossed 
the ocean, instead of being “created” 
in the harbor of New-York; (2) the 
Course the ship may have pursued, 
whether direct or indirect, and the 
like; and (3) the Causes that. made 
the ship go, whether an internal 
propelling force like steam of elc- 
tricity, an external force like wind 
or current, or even direction by wire- 
less. . Compared with the doctrine 
of Evolution, we have; (1) the Fact 
of. Evolution, as representing the 
historical series of events; (2) the 


Course followed in Evolution, for | 


instance, whether the land verte- | 
brates arose from the fish-like an- 
cestors, birds from reptiles, or the | 
like; and (3) the Causes of Evolu- | 
tion, or what made and makes it} 
happen. These three aspects, like 
those in the voyage of a ship, are 
seperate through. related items. They 
must be constantly distinguished, if 
there is to be any clear thinking on 
this matter by one who is not a sci- 
entist. 

Nothing to 

Conceal 


It is now possible to explain ‘ne 


misunderstanding above c‘ted.- The | 


historical Fact of Evolution seems 
attested by overwhelming evidence. 
Science has nothing to conceal, it 
stands “strong in the strength of 
demonstrable facts,” and invites you . 
to view the evidence. The Course | 
pursued by Evolution is known 
broadly in many instances, but in 
the nature of the case the evidence 
is limited nad many of the steps. will 
always remain uncertain, without, 
however, a calling in question of the 
historic fact. The Causes of Evolu- 
tion present the most diffiicult prob- 
lem of all afid the one regarding 
which we know the least. The :e- 
cent strictures of Professor Bate- 
spon, which have been exploited by 
anti-Evolutionists, were directly 
wholly at current explanations of 
evolutionary causation and the 
course of, Evolution. He affirmed 
his belief in the historic fact when 
he said “Our faith in Evolution is 
unshaken”—meaning by “faith,” of 
of course, a reasonable belief rest- 
ing upon evidence.” . 


The Perversion 
Of Truth 

That such an interpretion of Pro- | 
fessor Bateson’s views is the correct 
one, appears from the following com- 
munigation: 
“The Manor House, Merton, London, 


11 December, 1922.” 

“Dear Professor Curtis: 
“The papers you have sent me re- 
lating to the case of Mr. give 
a:curious picture of life under de- 





happy if we are not all hanged like | 
the Clerk of Chatham, with our | 
Pens and.ink horns about our necks! ! 


“I Wave looked through my Tor- | Continued. 


onto address again. I see nothing | 
in-it which can be construed as ex- ; 
pressing doubt as to the main act : 
of Evolutien. In the last paragraph | 
(copy enclosed) you will find a! 
statement in the most explicit words 
I could find, giving the opinion 
which appears to me forced upon us 
by the facts—an opinion shared, I 
suppose, by every man of science in 
the world. 

“At Toronto I was addressing an 
audience, mainly professional. I 
took occasion to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the loose think- 
ing and unproven assumptions -vhich 
pass current as to the actual pro-| 
cesses of Evolution. We do know 


New Workmen’s Circle 


Branch Now Forming | 








Members of Circle 7, Y. P. S. L., | 
and 4th A. D. Socialist Party, Man- 
hattan, have organized an English- | 
speaking branch of the Workmen's | 
circle. This branch will be installed | 
and chartered by the General Office | 
on Sunday evening, Sept. 13, 1925, | 
at 8 p. m., at the club. rooms of the 
4th A. D., 8 Attorney street. 

The required number of candi- | 
dates for the formation of a new 
branch have already made out ap- 
plications and been examined by | 
the physician. However, there is | 
room for new applicants, as we wish 
to have a charter membership of 50 | 
strong, and those desiring to join 
us before installation night may ¢o | 
s0 by coming to our headquarters, 
8 Attorney street, any night between | 
8 and 10 p. m., and filling out the ap- 
Plication blanks. 


A ship leaves a|ing most certainly man, have been 


S.W. 20. [Bratt and hence for the causes of 


|to another “by means,” 
| lieved, 
mocracy. We may count ourselves | Preservation of favored races in the 


| win. Such an impression does not 
' . 
represent the facts and it does grave | 


| may be found in numerous elemen- | 





evolved from other and very differ- 
nt forms of li As to the .-ature 
this process of Evolution, we 
have many conjectures, but little 
positive knowledge. That is as 
much of the matter as can be made 
clear without special study, as you 
and I very well know. 
“The campaign against the teach- 
ing of Evolution is a terrible ex- 
ample of the way in which iruth 
can be perverted by the ignorant, 
You may use as much of this letter 
as you like and I hope it may be of 
service. 
“Very truly, 
W. BATESON.” 


The paragraph to which Professor 
| Bateson refers above is the conclud- 
jing one of his address and runs as 
follows: 


Darwin’s — * 

| Accomplishments 

| “T have put before very frankly 
the consideration Which have made 
us agnostic as to the actual 
mode and processes of Evolution. 
When stich confessions are made 
the enemies of science see their 
chance. If we can not declare here 
and now how species arose, they 
wil} obligingly offer us the solutions 
with which obscyrantism is satis- 
| fied. Let us then proclaim in pre- 
| cise unmistakable language that our 
\faith in Evolution is unshaken. 
| Every available line of argument 
| converges on this inevitable conclu- 
sion. “The obscurantist has nothing 
|to suggest which ise worth a mo- 
|ment’s attention. The difficulties 
which weigh upon the professional 
j biologist need not trouble the lay- 
man. Our doubts are now as to the 
reality or truth of Evolution, but 
|as to the origin of species, a tech- 
nical, almost domestic, problem. 
Any day that mystery may be solved. 
The discoveries of the last twenty- 
five yeare enable us for the first 
time to discuss these questions in- 
telligently and on a basis of fact. 
That synthesis will follow on an 
analysis we do not and can not 
doubt.” 

With this distinction between 
Fact, Course and Causes clearly in 
mind, the significance of Darwin’s 
Poespcr in the history of biological 
“thought can be understood. Dar- 
win’s accomplishment was two 
fold. In the first place, he estab- 
| lished Organic Evolution as the 
‘only reasonable explanation of the 
past history of living things. Sec- 
ondly, he offered, in Natural Sel- 
ection, what then appeared an ade- 
quate explanation for the origin of 











Evolution. Darwin’s evolutionary 
argument in his “Origin of Species” 
; was that one species could give rise 
as he be- 
“of Natural Selection or the 


struggle for life.” If one species 
could be shown to give rise to an- 
other, the same process could be 
No limit could be set. 
The types thus produced could de- 
{part indefinitely from the parent 
!form. Once the mutability of spe- 
cies be admitted, the only reason- 
able conclusion is that Evolution 
has taken place. 
The Supporting 
Evidence 

His argument was suported by an 
immense collection of facts along ob- 
servational and experimental lines. 
The total result was overwhelming, 
coming. as it did more than 100 
years after the original prcmulga- 
tion of the theory of transmutation 
and its repeated rejection by the 
main body of naturalists. Evolu- 
tion was accepted so quickly by sci- 
entists that the world was startled. 
This sudden conversion gave rise to 
the impression, even among scien- 
tific workers, that no serious contri- 
| bution to evolutionary theory had 
| been made before the work of Dar- 


injustice to the pioneer thinkers >f 
the eighteenth century to whom we 
have alluded. 

Darwin’s second accomplishment, 
Natural Selection, was accepted by 


& 


Wallace’s Chart, which is an admir- 
able outline of the argument may 
be cited in this connection: 


WALLACE’S CHART OF.NATUR- 
AL SELECTION. 
Proved Facts 
A—Napid Increase of Numbers. 
B—Total numbers Stationary. 
C—Struggle for Existence. 
D.—Variation and Heredity. 
E.—Survival of the Fittest. 
F—Change of Environment. 
Consequences 
Struggle for Existence. 
Survival of the Fittest (Natural 
Selection). 
Structural Modifications. 

The importance of Darwin’s work 
in the history of scientific thought 
is that it convinced science of the 
truth of Organic Evolution and pro- 
posed a then plausible theory of Evo- 
lutionary caitsation. Since Darwin’s 
time, Evolution as the historic fact 
has received confirmation on every 
hand. It is now regarded by com- 
petant’ scientists as the only rational 
explanation of an -overwhelming 
mass of facts. Its strength lies in 
the extent to which it gives mean- 
ing to so many phenomena that 
would be meaningless without such 
an hypothesis. 


The Case of 
Natural Selection € 

But the case of Natural Selection 
is far different. Of recent years, 
this theory of the causes of Evolu- 
tion has suffered a decline. No 
other hypothesis, however, has com- 
pletely displaced it. It remsins the 
most satisfactory explanation of the 
origin adaptations, although its all- 
sufficiency is no longer accepted. 
The initial step in Evolution is the 
appearance of individual variations 
which are perpetuated by heredity, 
rather than the selection of varia- 
tions after they have appeared. The 
interest of investigators has shifted 
to problems of variation and he- 
redity, as exemplified by the rise of 
the science of genetics. 
As a result of this situation, there 
has been much discussion among sci- 
entists regarding the adequacy of 
what is often referred to as the 
Darwinian Theory, meaning Natu- 
ral Selection. In condemning selec- 
tion as an inadequate explanation of 
the problem, biologists have often 
seemed to condemn Evolution itself. 


for whom Darwinism and Evolution 
are synonymous terms, believes that 
Evolution has been rejected when 
he heers that belief in Darwinism 
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stand that what is thus meant by 
Darwinism is not the historic fact 








of Evolution, but the proposed 

of Evolution—Natural Select 
This point may not seem vital, but 
those interested in biological science 
frequently find the situation used io 
support claims that the entire con- 
cept of Organic Evolution has fallen 
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into disrepute. There are many, 











even today, who rejoice at anything 
that appears to weaken this major 
generalization of biology. 

Such, then, is the more strictly 
scientific status of the doctrine of 
Evolution as a whole. The origin, 
by evolution, of the heavenly bodies 
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-| If the origin of man were not in- 


It is not strange that the layman, |. 


and.of our earth is evidenced by 
facts of astronomy and geology 4s 
set forth in any elementary treatise 
on these sciences. In organic Evoiu- 
tion or the modification of non-liv- 
ing matter is thus supported by sci- 
ence and does not find serious -ppo- 
sition in the public mind. Organic 
Evolution, or the origin of animal 
and plant life, receives a similar 
support from the facts of biology. 


volved, there would be presumably 
little serious opposition from non- 
scientific sources at the present day. 
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science as a causo-mechanical ex- 
planation of evolutionary change. | 
The cogent statement and the si..- 
plicity of the principle of selection 
were of great importance for its ac- | 
ceptance as the cause of Evolution, | 


|}along with»the broader theory of | 


Evolution as the historic fact. Ex- 
tended exposition of the selection 


process will not be attempted. It | 
| 





tary reference books, and in the} 
early chapters of the “Origin of 
Species.” The tabulation known as 
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RAILROADING THROUGH “IMPARTIAL” EYE 


By LOUIS F. BUDENZ 


BOUT the only thought or 
phrase of the late bewildered 
Warren’ Gamaliel Harding 
with which we confess to have 
agreed, is that contained in his 





Railroad Consolidation Proceeding Without 
Protest; Some Real Facts in a Readable Form 


| side, in not emphasizing more the 
Worker-Technician Control form of 
such ownership. But that is rather 
cue to the fact that he is trying to 
|get at the subject from the view- 
| point of a historian rather than from 


any desire to injure the Govern-. 


ment Ownership a¥gument.° ~Gov- 





message to Congress of December ; 
&, 1922, when he said: “I know of| porary depression among our “pub-, of specific policies and interests, but 








was it anything approaching the succeeded in practically clearing up | lyon agers ome i gy ser 
Government Ownership with Work-|the congestion by the end of April.|2° 5° 7ar aPP i , Gaild Se ‘ales 
ers-Technician Control which the|During the course of the year it|‘hemselves to the eo) "og er 
Labor forces demand. But it has| transported ove: 7,000,000 troops | Proposal; but in Yaa ae . e oh 
been pointed to, ad nauseum, by the |‘with promptness and efficiency, and| furore among the S Atedent ial 
railroad propaganda agencies as a|moved an enormous volume of war | tetests generally oot n ct anad 
horrible example of “the failure of | traffic without serious congestion.” | Democracy,” it he: rie re 
such Government Ownership.” As to the financial costs involved, | that he did jt bate + & ? na wed 
The facts, as he presents them,|h« says: “The truth is, that in time |" 2" impartial prophecy of wha 
are: That so far as operation was|of war, costs considerations are prop-| “#!! come out of such agitation. - 
ecncerned, “the performance of the|erly regarded as relatively unim- The historical survey of the rail- 
Railroad Administration was praise-| portant; the true test of success is}road industry, contained in Dr. 
worthy.” He agrees with nonejwhether the organization delivers | Jones’ book, will be a joy*to the 
other than Judge R. S. Lovett, that:|the goods. And that the Railroad /student. It is a fine piece of work, 
““The prime object, and indeed the| Administration delivered the goods| save that he seems inclined to pass 
only object, of Government control| more satisfactorily than would have | over too lightly the enormous wasté 
during the war was to provide the|been possible under private opera-| and loot that speculation has caused 
transportation necessary for the/jtion is, in our opinion, quite clear. | in this “public service.” And,,of 
war; and this object was accom-| From this standpoint, then, Govern-| course, his work has other. of the 
plished with very great success.” | ment operation during 1918 must be} limitations of one who proposes “‘no 


(The bold are his own.) ‘“When|ccnsidered a success.” | permanent solution” of railroading, 
the railroads passed under the con- 


On the whole, his discussion of |and who thinks that “it may well 
trol of the Governmént,” Dr.| the various pros and cons on Gov-| be. that there is no permanent soe 
Jones sums up, “traffic was serious-|ernment Ownership follows the same! lution.” But it is a mine of-infors 
ly congested, and a breakdown was| line of impartial analysis. ‘In sev-| mation for those who have “a pere 


impending. Despite an unusually | eral instances he misses a good point | manent solution”; wel] and concisee 
severe winter the Administration|from the. Government Ownership | ly presented in its 597 pages. 


—_ ¥ 
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no problem exceeding in import-|lic-spirited citizenry” is the almost |this advice I have not seen fit to 
an¢e this one of transportation.” [total absence of organized protest/ accept. My endeavor throughout 

If transportation — and railroad- | against railroad consolidation. There|has been to maintain an objective 
Ying in particular — was of import-]is not even a whisper from the so-|viewpoint and a strictly scientific 
ance then, it has become increasing-/ called “lunatic fringe,’ which in the | attitude, and to serve no interest 
ly so as the years-wear on. During| picturesque days of old°always rose | but the paramount public interest.” 
the past few weeks, the great fi-|splendidly to such an occasion. But It would have been just as well, 
rincial journals have been filled] there will be plenty of action ahead} we must say parenthetically, had 
with the problems confronting the |—after consolidation has failed to|}he omitted the last clause. For 
railroads of the country. Now, it| fulfill the roseate prophecies of the|service “to the paramount public 
is the merace of or rere second-rate lawyer in the White|interest’’ immediately demanded 
which is discussed. Then, the latest | House. " that one take sides—and the only 
maneuvers in rail consolidation—{ For those who, at such an ap-|side that the “public interest” will 
coubly blessed by Calvin from his|proaching hour, aspire to public|allow is that of public ownership, 
White Court retreat. Again, there|service or public leadership based| with workers’ control. But that he 
is the. reorganization of the bank-|on knowledge of the railroad utili-|has maintained “an objective view- 
rupt “Milwaukee”—which scarcely }ties, no “first-book” can be more| point”—in so far as that is possible 
created a ripple in the daily press, | highly recommended than Dr. Jones’| in a field bristling with heated an- 
s. servile has become “public opin-| work on the “Principles of Railroad | tagonisms—but few will be inclined 
ion” to the-Masters of Big Business. | Transportation.” It is not intended |to deny. 

Symptomatic of the passing tem-| for a propaganda hand-book for any} An example of this is seen in his 
—_—_—_—— ef the several “sides” of the rail-| discussion of Government Opera- 
PRINCIPLES OF RAILWAY |road fight. “Among my counsel-/tion during the war and immediate- 

TRANSPORTATION. By Eliot | ors,” he says in his preface, ‘‘there|ly thereafter. Of course, this was 

Jones, Ph. D. New York: The|were those who urged me to enter | not Government Ownership—as the 
* Macmillan Company. the lists more definitely on behalf'simple-minded have inferred—nor 

By JAMES ONEAL |The Wage and Slave Sys-| cision of the Ohio Valley” is amus- 

ing in the attempt of oe author 

' to escape the necessity of admitting 

HIS volume of Professor Chan- tems In Their Struggle for that the economic’ changes in this 
ning’s history is concerned region were first in order of certain 

with the struggle between the intellectual reactions. Professor 

wage and ye oy » Sere red suprem- Channing shows how commerce be- 
acy, or, as the sub-title has it, “The | “* tween the South and the Ohio Val- 
War for Southern Independence.” | the Civil War. As the significance|ley changed in the last decade be- 
The starting point is the year 1850 of this struggle became apparent|fore the Civii War. In the early 
and the end is the collapse of the the sham division between Whigs! years the economic ties between the 
Rebellion. In this volume Professor’ and Democrats was gradually re-| two regions were strong, but by 
Channing has had the advantage of | placed by divisions and factions in | the end of the period the building 
consulting the material that has ac- both, the factions reassembling in| of railroads between the East and 
cumulated since Rhodes covered the | the Republicar, party on the one|the Ohio Valley and emigration to 
same theme and the result is an in-| hand and in the Democratic party |the latter region tied the East and 
teresting book at many points, the on the other. Even the Know-Noth-|the Qhio Valley in commercial 
expansion of some settled views and ings could not avoid the real issues.|bonds. Professor Channing admits 
the modification of others. they broke up as the slavery ques-} that all this “could not have done 

He is medern in his statement/|tion stalked into their councils and| otherwise than upset the social and 
that “By the middle of the century, the fragments were gathered into | mental outlook of practically every | 
two distinct social organizations had | one or the other of the two leading|man, woman, and child in that) 
developec within the United States, | parties. The Abolitionists had drift-| (Ohio Valley) region.” 
the one in the South and the other/ed so far to the Left that they ex-} Certainly. But he goes on to} 
in the North” and “‘one or the other | hibited the often repeated example | say that “A quarter of a century 
of these societies must perish, or, of extremes meeting. They were as | ago, or a third of a century ago, 
both must secure complete equality,| uncompromising for disunion as the|it was customary to lay great stress 
as Calhoan contended, or the two | Southern “fire-eaters.”’ jon the influence of economic fac- 
societies must separate absolutely Meantime, not only was the need | tors; now it is more the case to em- 
and live by itself under its own, of more territory pressing for the | phasize the sociological or psychical 
government. ... The Southerners|;Southern ruling class, its profits|change that ie wrought by. changed 
sought te combat the free-wage-sys-| were being eaten up by the rising! modes of living and by the general ; 
tem society of the North by enlarg- | price of Negroes. “‘It has been cal-| operation .of economic factors. : 
ing the area of slave territory and culated that the value of a slave|But why did not the “mental | 
securing the right to carry their; had risen from 1,500 pounds of cot-|look of practically every man, | 
slaves with them, without danger of ;ton to 10,000 pounds in the first fifty; woman and child” change a 100; 

loss, into every part of the country.” | years of the pricy Moreover, | or fifty 7 ro = —— 
, fe ee “The price of slaves had so increas-|change? It is evident from his own 
b bapa th, pone gpg ae _ ed that wheat grown by slave labor} showing that the economic. factor | 
as18 of tne pp ie ©, SaaS mage eres on the southern bank of the Ohio|is primary anc the sociological and | 
rag Reger eg gpa t a was at least twice as costly in 1860| psychical secondary. The latter} 
ae hho ‘th “Civil Was . ~ wae as in 1850, but -vheat could be pro-|two are, of course, important. but | 
b ene ore 1. ae 50 duced by free labor and improved|they are only to be understood in 
e undérstood only in the light of +i il ee th hank offi their .econentic setting Sevetsi | 
this struggle, are now commonplace | ™@¢hinery on the northern Dank of | thelr ribo cong 
teilawis’ 16 te the eviancé which the Ohio River as cheaply as it was| other statements on this matter sug- 
Protian Cian : ts in, grown ten years before.” Signifi-| gest that the author ventures near 
aay emg e ern s 2" cant facts like these, more potent|the water, but is afraid to go very 
eis rs a "aaa . +t Pay ‘ch {than all the constitutional and “State | far because the water may be cold! 
g iret igs ag Scag rights” discussions, show that the Neverthelesc, this chapter is very 
volume me has Wwyithen has been 3 | economic and social regime of the|informing fo>. the economic data 
little more venturesome in inter-| yok hai d had te die.|it contains and-the volume, we re- 
retation than the preceding one, so | + ae We eee See eee Cees Sen ¥ ‘ < 
~ t this sanenante tne. bent } Helper’s book threw oi] on the| peat, is the best,one that has come 
bors - ree aca hhh oe ial = |flames. John Brown’s’ raid fanned | from Professor Channing. We hope 
1S Tespect pak be nas written! them, while Lincoln’s election ap-| that succeeding volumes will surpass 
Considering this trend of his writ-| saw > Ane’ Gay | this = it.eurpasses the others. | 
ing we are curious to sce in the next | Peared to the slaveocracy the day this one as prigees *edltine eet 
‘ : : of doom. lIn that event, we will have a valu- 
ow years if, as in the case. of Of unquestioned merit as this|able addition to the interpretive 
Rhodes, as he approaches the com- |, ] is, the chapt “The De I fit rature of American history. 
paratively contemporary period his |V0U™e }S, the chapter on testis we ma diet aah 
work deteriorates by becoming a 
mere banal narrative satisfactory to | / P LAI N k D 
the Republican National Committee ! MA R X | S M E- D3 hs - 
and the Union League Club. j S. 
For one thing, the author has | Since the end of the World War| fers to the reader a carefully-plan- 
shattered that preposterous Nordic} Marx has been the subject of dis-| ned resume of the Marxian view of | 
bi ate of the South which Ecken- | pute in the revolutionary move-/| history, the evolution of capitalism, | 
rode conjured out of his inner con-| ent, Even the capitalist journal-| the theories of value, of surplus | 
sciousness two years ago in his book! jst; are having their say. They) value and profit and: other matters | 
on Jefferson Davis. An analysis of | triumphantly pronounce Russia as/| related to the philosophy of Marx 
the racial and national origins of/the burial ground of Marxism. In| and the modern Socialist movement. | 
oe ged aot ale Waris et what they write they demonstrate} 4, S, Sachs is a new name to Eng- 





, : : that they never consulted Marx or! jjch-speaking Socialists but his work 
in the class with the stories of the | that they ever comprehended anp- |i, ,- a i ree asd: Jewish 
Germans putting ground glass 1M) thing that he wrote if they read it.! and- Russian readers. This is his | 
American bread. | Then there is the vulgarized.Marx-! ¢yst book in English, a work of 200 
/ The confinement of the Southern|ism of the Left, which consists of pages, and a valuable addition to the 
socia! system within a restricted | ranting and denunciation of all out- literature of the Socialist movement. 
area when it was in need of expan-| side its immediate circle. Within the| Of course it is not easy reading for | 
sior into new territory ,produced 4 | circle there is no agreement. There | the beginner. Neither is Marx, but | 
struggle that was registered in the!sre constant disputes regarding on the other hand it is not difficult 


tts agin tnt inj és ee 9) saa 
politics and changing opinions in| dangerous tendencies, opportu- | for those who have had a prepara- 
the North aan South. Marufac- | nist deviations,” “Left sickness” 'tior in elementary Socialism. It also | 
tures in the South were more than; and what not. “Leninism” enters | has the advantage of not being lorg | 


we generally believed but not suf-! the disputes to complicate the war) enough to tire the reader whiie it 
ficient to change the overwhelming} petween these professional “Marx- | js adapted for study classes as well 
agricultural character of the slave-|jans” and sach faction solemnly af-| as for the individoal who will care- | 
ocracy or to even contest with King | firms that the other does not under- | fully study a few pages every day | 
Cotton for supremacy. On the; stand “true Leninism” or “true or two, studying them carefully in 
other hand, had the South developed} Marxism.” The dispute in this coun- |} order to get the gist of what is pre- 
extensive manufacturing, as some/try has gone so far as to reach the | cented. $ ' 
Southerners desired, it would have | stage of expulsions. The one thing | Despite the fact that his enemies 
developed a bourgeois class that | conspicuous in these Left disputes | have “killed” him so many times * 
would haye contested for the ruler-j js that the scientific perspective is| and his “friends” have vulgarized 


in of South wi . ; Pr . 
ship of the South with the cotton | absente Imagine a group of scien-| him, Marx is the one potent Zorce fill out the coupon printed be- 


magnates. That would likely have) tists quarreling over the fossil re-| in the working class movement of 


recruited the millions of poor whites; mains of an extinct animal and|the world today. Others have ap- low and rail with three dol- 
{smashing noses to determine its | peared on the scene from time to Jars, 


for the hgurgeois banner. 
In any event, the ruling class of} place in the scale of living things! | time and some have temporarily ob- 
the South risked its future by de- 


its social system into the western| wading through the niagara of {in, Pierre J. Proudhon, Professor 


territory and Douglas’ Nebraska| words poured out in this Left con-'| Eugene Duehring and possibly a months’ 
troversy. There are no»invectives, | few others have in one or more :oun- (total value $3.00) 


Bill, with its dogma of “popular 
sovereignty,” precipitated the strug-| no calling of names. A man prac- | tries gained a temporary ascendancy 


gle in Kansas which was merely a_| ticed in the scientific code of presen-| in the Labor movement. But Marx | you can easily sell and have 


prelude to the larger struggle of tation and master of his subject of-| has always towered mountain high 
above all of them in the world move- 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED | BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SCIEN-| ment and he speaks with more ferce ‘the cards at any time you 
| desire. 


TIFIC SOCIALISM. By A. S.| today than at any time he lived. 
Surely the ideas of this remark: 


(Continued on Page 11.) | 


STATES. Vol. VI. By Edward 
Channing. New York: The Mac-| Sachs. New York: The Rand| 
millan Co. $4.75. | School of Social Science. $1.55. 


By McALISTER COLEMAN] A Flood of Books On Evo-|lisSehwab 


» no. 
; 1 101 iol-| through these aeons the Law of 
lution, Religion and Biol | Evolution has been working to bring 
ogy | forth to our delectation such master- 
pieces of “decent capitalism” as 
see when blonde and bashful Johnny Judge Gary, William Wallace At- 
Scopes was called over from the | terbury and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
High School to settle this here Evo-| ing. On the jacket of “Evolution | Far be it from us poor amoebae to 
lution business we now have a flood Explained” we are assured that Mr.| rail at our best friends and most 
of books on religion, evolution and/ Parsons’ aim is to place the Law | exalted models. ! 
biology that bids fair equal in vol-|o¢ Evolution before the public in| It is our private hunch that when 
ume, if not in popularity, the cross- | “simple language.” |the author of “The Earth Speaks 
word puzzle books. The majority! We agree that the language’ is|to Bryan” heard that the earth. had 
that we have seen have no better | “simple.” So says Mr. Parsons. | finally swallowed its unwilling audi- 
chance for longevity than have the | Towards the end of a rambling con- | tor, he tore his shirt and wished he 
mah jongg or cross-word treatises | giomeration of science, near-science | had never pyblished this book under 
and they are not nearly as amusing. | and no-science, the author says, “If | this title. Osborn’s attempt to cash 
Of the three here\considered Dr.| you are a manual working man, do|in on the Dayton publicity is a 
Fagnani’s alone is worth the read- a rte girth eae hag at + - slipshod gallery play 
, , oy ’ you nd, the decent capi-| that will hurt its author’s reputa- 
“ele phate d Patra fy 2 talist. tien with real scientists and not en- 
Ma nard and Com nan $2 50 : Are you so absolutely silly as to hance it one bit with the general 
oe P earl _ | think that you are the equal of the| public. After a far too easy vic- 
THE EARTH SPEAKSTOBRYAN. heads of great industries?” |tory over Bryanism, he makes a 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn. New; God and the Law of Evolution | strenuous attempt to reconcile the 
York: Scribner's. $1.00. forbid, Mr. Parsons. Imagine com-| theory of Evolution with certain an- 
THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY | paring our feeble intellects with | cient folkways and makes a sad 
ACCORDING TO THE JEWS. | those, let us say, of that great stu- | botch of it. - 
By Charles Prosper Fagnani. New | dent of history, Henry Ford or that; The brothers Boni are to be con- 
York: A. and C. Boni. $1.00. eminent sociologist, Weeping Char- (Continued on Pee 11.) 





ROM the row that started in 
Robinson’s Drug Store on the 
Main Street of Dayton, ‘Tennes- 

















It is a relief to come across a/| tained the allegiance of the work- the book and three of our 
manding freedom of expansion of | book lik ( under review . y Geor ichael cun- . : 
zg pansi ok like the one under review after | ers. Henry George, Michael Bakun regular one-dollar prepaid six- 


the book free, or you can use 


“THE WORKERS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY” 


‘BY 


JAMES ONEAL 
Editor, THE NEW LEADER 





This is a history of the working people from the early period settlement down to 
the present. .. It traces in a vivid, interesting manner the various forms of servitude that 
have existed in America; the economic, social and political status of the people in this 
country in terms of economic causation. Slavery, the slave trade, the traffic in whites 
and blacks; the aristocracy and rulers of the colonial period; the struggles of the Amer- 
ican people for franchise, freedom of organization, the origin of the modern Labor move- 


ment and political parties, are all set forth in their evolution throughout American history, 


This Book Now Given Free with $3 in 
Subscriptions to THE NEW LEADER 


“The Workers in American History” is a substantial book, well bound in cleth. It 
is printed in clear type, on good paper, making a valuable addition to your library. This 
cloth bound edition has never been sold for less than $1.00. You will be delighted with 


this book. It is vital, interesting and informative. -- 


% 


WHILE THEY LAST A COPY OF THIS BOOK, BOUND iN CLOTH, WILL 
BE GIVEN FREE WITH THREE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE NEW LEADER 


WE HAVE ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF TFESE BOOKS 


Fill out this coupon, clip, and mail with three dollars TODAY. 
——_—— —— —— <== — (CLIP ON DOTTED LINE Oe Oe = 


THE NEW LEADER, 
7 East 15th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The best thing to do is to 


Enclosed you will find three dollars, for whieh yeu will 
mail me three (3) six-months’ prepaid subscription cards with 
a value of $1.00 each (total value $3.00) and a cloth bound 
copy of James Oneal's great book, “The Workers in American 
Histery.” 

It is understood that | can use the subscription cards 
for myself or sel] them to others and that they are good at 
any time. 


Then we will mail you 


subscription’ cards 


These 
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“<Siegfried’ Marks New 
_ Erain Presentation’ —Zuro 





fried,” the film on the Niebe- 

lungen saga, to which Hugo Ries- 
enfeld has arranged a score from Wag- 
ner’s “Ring,” marks a new era in the 
art of motion picture, according to 
Josiah Zuro, conductor and director of 
presentation. 

Mr. Zuro is enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of the fusion of great 
music and the screen. 

“If Wagner were alive today,” he 
said, “I know he would be the first to 
approve of our ‘Siegfried.” He dreamed 
jn his day of a music-drama which 
would recapture the epic quality of the 
Niebelungen story visually as well as 
musically. In the latter respect he, of 
course succeeded, Dramatically, how- 
ever, he met with one technical ob- 
stacle after another, inevitable con- 
sidering the scenic and histrionic de- 
mands of his librettos. The ordinary 
stage, with its limitations of space 
and equipment, cannot create the illu- 
sion Wagner desired. And the conven- 
tional divisions between the acts and 
the necessary ellipses of detail destroy 
the unbroken line of which Wagner 
also dreamed. 

“The motion pictures, on the other 
hand, not only are capable of producing 
any scenic effect, no matter on how 
heroic a scale, but they possess a con- 
tinuity of action which paralells the 
fluidity of the Wagnerian score.~ The 
audience need make no allowances, as 
they. must even at Bayreuth or the 
Metropolitan. They need accept no 
stage conventions. The gods and demi- 


Ti American premiere “of “Sieg- 





gods fo the ‘movies’ are no longer 
obeSe sopranos and angular German 
tenors, but actors and actresses whose 
performances match in dramatic sig- 
nificance the musical heights of Wag- 
ner’s music.” 

“Incidentally,” continued Mr. Zuro, 
“the film should do much to familiarize 
the general public with the Wagnerian 
music. Though to music lovers Wag+ 
ner has long since ceased to be caviar, 
the average individual attending the 
motion pictures knows little or nothing 
of his music, excepting perhaps the 
‘Lohengrin, Wedding March! After 
seeing ‘Siegfried’ many people will go 
away stirred to such an extent that 
they -will attend the next all-Wagner 
program at Carnegie Hall or perhaps 
even the opera. Though the latter may 
be, visually, a sad shock to the un- 
initiated whose first impression of the 
‘Ring’ had been through the medium 
of the screen!” 

Mr. Zuro looks forward to the day 
when the score of the motion picture 
will be of equal importance with the 
scenario. The time will come, he says, 
when composers of note will write 
directly for the film. Strauss, for in- 
stance, is now directing the screen pro- 
duction of his “Rosenkavalier.” It is 
not unlikely that hi8. next step will be 
the composition of a ecore to fit a 
specific picture. The motion picture 
of the future will see the fusion of 
ballet, film and music into «a new 
artistic unit. “Siegfried,” according to 
Mr. Zuro, is the first step in that 
direction. “i 





‘Hamlet’ Up-to-date 


A MERICA too is to see “Hamlet” 





in modern dress. A. L. Erlanger 

announced yesterday that he 
will organize two companies immedi- 
ately—one to play in New York and 
on to go on tour—to present the 
Shakespearian drama in the same way 
that,it is now being done at the Kings- 
way Theatre in London, 


The idea of producing “Hamlet” 
in Twentieth Century garb in London 
was Sir Barry Jackson’s and for weeks 
the newspapers have been, discussing 
the promised novelty and interesting 
experiment. The Bard wegte his plays, 
not for a gengration, but for all time, 
said some of the commentators, and 
there was no earthly reason why the 
characters in “Hamlet” ehould not 
wear up-to-date clothes. Of course, 
there were others who thought it was 
a sacrilege to put the melancholy Dane 
in plus fours in the grave yards scene 
and to use a .45 automatic in his duel 
with Laertes but Sir Barry went right 
ahead with his preparations and, ac- 
cording to the cablegrams, the London 
theatre-goers are flocking to see the 
performances at the Kingsway Theatre. 


Mr.. Erlanger’s production will be 
exactly similar only with an American 
tinge. All the characters, male and 
female, will be dressed to suit the 
various scenes as if those scenes were 
taking place today. 

















NOEL COWARD, 
author and star of the London 
success, “The Vortex,” which will 
open Wednesday evening at Henry 
Miller’s Theatre. 





! 
Monday night will see the return of 


the Greenwich Village Theatre pro- 
duction of Congreve’s delightful com- 
edy “Love for Love,” which takes up 
Daly’s 63rd Street Theatre for a four 
week's engagement. 





PO 





more and Morris McRae. 
duction. 


George Jessel 


M. Kline, Mildred Southwick 


“THE GREEN HAT,” a romance 
Broadhurst 
Woods. 
Gillmore, Leslie Howard and 


Miller’s Theatre Wednesday 
the cast. Others 


Leo G. Carroll, Thomas A. 


Frazee. 
and music by Vincent 
Winninger, Wellington Cross 
cast. 


“THE VAGABOND KING,” 
romance, “If I Were King,” 


night. 


the Nora Bayes Theatre, 
Theatre Players, under the 
Settings and costumes were 


the titie role~ Others in 


“HARVEST,” by Kate Horton, 


cludes Louise Closser Hale, 
and Wallace Erskine. 


National Theatre Thursday 
the leading role. 





THE NEW PLAYS 


® SATURDAY 
“COURTING,” a Continental Importation, the work of A. Ken-, 
ward Matthews, will be presented by the Archibald Forbes’ 
Scottish Players this Saturday night at the 49th Street 
Theatre, under the management of Lee Shubert. 


MONDAY 
“ARMS AND THE MAN,” by Bernard Shaw, opens at the Guild 
Theatre Monday night, presented by the Theatre Guild. In 
the cast are Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Pedro de Cordoba, 
Ernest Cossart, Henry Travers, Jane Wheatley, Stella Larri- 
Philip Moeller diretted the’ pro- 
The settings and costumes are by Lee Simonson. 
“DEAREST ENEMY,” a musical comedy, book by Herbert Fields, 
lyrics by Lorenz Hart and music by Richard Rodgers (the 
authors of “Garrick Gaieties’’), will open at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre Monday evening with Helen Ford and Charles 
Purcell in the principal roles, 
“THE JAZZ SINGER,” a comedy by Samson Raphaelson, with 
featured, will 
Gordon, at the Fulton Theatre Monday night. 
“BROTHER ELKS,” a comedy by Larry Johnson, opens at the 
Princess Theatre Monday night. 





TUESDAY 


Theatre Tuesday night, 
The cast is headed by Katheri 


WEDNESDAY 
“THE VORTEX,” a play by Noel Coward, will open at Henry 


include Lilian Braithwaite, 
Alan Hollis, Auriol Lee, Jeannette Sherwin, David Glassford, 


Basil] Dean, the London director, staged the production in 
conjunction with the author. 
“NO, NO, NANETTE,” a muéical comedy, will open at the Globe 
Theatre Wednesday night, under the management of H. H. 
The book is by Otto Harbach and Frank Mandel, 
Youmans. 


THURSDAY 
“THE FIRST FLIGHT,” a play of American Pioneers, by Max- 
well Anderson and Laurence Stallings, will be presented by 
Arthur Hopkins Thursday night at the Plymouth Theatre. 
The cast includes Rudolph Cameron, Helen Chandler, 
Lee Ruby, James Bowman and J. Merrill Holmes. 
based on Justin Huntly McCarthy’s 
with music by Rudolf Frim! and 
book and lyrics by W. H. Post and Brian Hooker, will be 
presented by Russell Janney at the Casino Theatre Thursday 
The cast is headed by Dennis King, Herbert Corthell, 
Max Figman, Carolyn Thomson, Jane Carroll, Olga Treskeff. 
“KING SAUL,” a Biblical drama, by Paul Heyse (winner of Nobel 
Prize for Literature for 1911), will open Thurday night at 
presented 


incidental music by Prof. Boris Moross. 
the cast 
Mr. and Mrs. Teitelbaum, Morris Strassberg, Mark Schweid, 
Lazare Freid, Bella Bellarina, Chanin Shneyur, Julius Adler, 
Isidor Cashier and Anna Appel. 


Thursday night, presented by John Cromwell. 


“EASY TERMS,” a new play by 





LYNN FONTANNE. 
This charming actress will be seen 
in the Theatre Guild revival of 
Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the 
Man,” due at the Guild Theatre 
Monday evening. 


“The Fall of Eve” 


Ruth Gordon Does Magnificent 
Work in Sophisticated 
Comedy at Booth Theatre 








Ruth Gordon, who slips and falls a 
little in “The Fall of Eve,” the new 
play by John Emerson and Anita Loos 
at the Booth Theatre, can have my 





‘America’s Foremost Theatres and Hits, Direction of Lee & J. J. Shubert— . 








Evgs. 8:30. 


NOW, A 
WORLD’S M 


S ALWAYS, THE 
OST FAMOUS REVUE 





GREAT CAST 


18 GERTRUDE HOFFMANN GIRLS 


WINTER GARDEN 


Mats. Tues., Thurs. & Sat. 


“ IS NO OTHER 
COMEDIAN IN THE 
WORLD THAT LV EVER 
WHO CAN OMPARE WITH 
THIS ACTOR.” — ALAN 
DALE, in N, ¥. American. 
‘THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST ENTERTAINER 


A) JOLSO 


IN THE OUTSTANDING 
HIT OF HIS CAREER 


“BIG BOY” 


THEATRE, W. of Bway 
Evenings, 8:30. Matinees, 
WED. and SAT. at 2:30. 





44th ST. 


THEATRE, West of Bway. 
49th St. Mats. WED. and SAT. 


Opening THIS Saturday - Night 
LEE SHUBERT Presents 
Archibald Forbes’ Scottish Players 

cas? SAG tee ‘ 


“COURTING” 


A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS 


ORIGINAL CAST and PRODUCTION 
Direct from Garrick Theatre, Londen 


> 

















Eves. 8:30. 


JOLSON’ 


THEA., 





SINGING 
Balcony 
$1.10; $1.65; 


WITH — 


HOWARD MARSH 


— AND: — 
ILSE MARVENGA 


“SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF 40. 


CHORUS OF 100. 
Seats (Reserved) 
$2.20; $2.75; $3.30. 


Good Seats at Box Office 


59th Street 
and Seventh Avenue 
Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. 


CHANIN’S_ - 
46TH ST. "iytsnos' 2 


Mats. WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2:30 
9TH MONTH—THE LAUGH SENSATION 








. By JAMES GLEASON 
(Co-author of ‘The Fall Guy’’) 
and RICHARD TABER 





» 

SHUBERT THEATRE 
44TH STREET, W. OF BWAY.’ 
Ev’s’s. 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
The MESSRS. SHUBERT 
In conjunction with Rufus Le Maire 
Present 


The Continental Revue 


GAY PAREE 


— WITH THE — 
Greatest Cast Ever Assembled 
|] And the Liveliest, Loveliest Ensemble 
| of Girls (60) Ever Seen 
ALL FROM GREENWICH VILLAGE 
“It fascinated you. You were carried 
along with the show.”’—ALAN DALE. 








cre 








THEATRE, 


c BOOT W. of Bway. 


Mats. 


45th Street, 
Eves., 8:30. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. 








John Emerson and Anita Loos’ 











be presented by Lewis and 


The cast will include John 
and Leo Linhard. 


by Michael Arlen, comes to the 
spepsored by A. H. 
Cornell, Margalo 


A. P. Kay. 


night with Mr. Goward heading 
Molly Kerr, 


Braiden and George Harcourt. 


Louise Groody, Charles 
and Georgia O’Ramey head the 





Ella 





by the Yiddish 
direction of Maurice Schwartz. 
designed by Robert Van Rosen, 
Mr. Schwartz plays 


include Leonid Snegoff, 


will open at the Belmont Theatre 


! 
! 
' 
! 
' 
' 
Art | 
' 
! 
! 
i 
! 
' 


The cast in- 
Augustin Duncan, Hilda Spong 


! 
Crane Wilbur, will open at the 
night. Donald Meek will play 





ically pure. 





some 


| is handsome, a perfect gentleman, gal- 


| ley and Alison Skipworth. Kane Camp- | 
| bell adapted the play from the novel | 


vote for anything she runs for on any 
ticket. It really doesn’t matter what 
sort of a part she is playing, the 
“Bab-talk-lady” of “Seventeen,” the 
empty-headed flapper of “Mrs. Part- 
ridge Presents,” or the slightly pie- 
eyed married lady in “The Fall of 
Eve.” She is there, and that’s that. 

The Emerson-Loos combination, scen- 
arists of the movies for many years, 
have given us an_ up-to-the-second 
sophisticated comedy of wealthy people 
of the professional set. Ruth Gordon 
is the wife of a lawyer who is getting 
along beautifully, specializing on the 
new contracts and divorces of a beau- 
tiful though loose movie star. Ted 
Nutton, the husband in question, is de- 
voted to his wife, and his joy in his 
success is the greater because through 
it he can give his beloved Eve all she 
desires. 

There’s a female cat hanging around, 
however, in the attractive shape of 
Amy Parker who has read that All 
men are beasts, and thinks that no 
man can gaze at a woman without 
evil thoughts. She has been patroniz- 
ing the beautiful-though-dumb Eve and 
has filled her pretty little head with 
the idea that no man is pure and that 
Ted is particularly impure because of 
his long business sessions with the 
beautiful actorine. 

The night of the opening of our 
play the actress in question has an 
opening which Ted must attend as a 
matter of courtesy to his client. Eve, 
influenced by Amy, refuses to go “to 
be exhibited as a trophy at the chariot 
wheel of the actress.” Ted, who is 
about to undertake a six weeks’ busi- 
ness trip the following day, is eager 
to spend a happy last evening with 
his wife but she will not go to the 
opening, and that’s all there is to it. 


The action takes place in the beau- 


tiful home of two elderly bachelors, 
one the head of Ted's firm, the 
other another close friend. After Eve 


has driven Ted away.she declares that 
she will leave him and go back home 
to mother, The two friends are de- 
termined to prevent the break-up of 
the marriage, and to keep her where 
she is they give her a cocktail—and 
another. And champagne. And she 
gets drunk, oh! so lady-likely. And 
she falls asleep on the couch. And 
Larry Webb, one of the bachelors, 
steals behind her to lift her off to bed, 
when in her sleep she thinks it is Ted 
come back and she kisses him. Good 
God, how she kisses him} And how 
embarrassed he is, too! He is chem- 


But all is straightened out for the 
benefit of the audience, 








Eltinge 
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WED. and SAT. 
VOODS Presents 


A Comedy by ARTHUR RICHMAN 
— WITH — 


Norman 


TREVOR 


James 


CRANE 


Louis 
BENNISON 
Kay 
JOHNSON 


«nd others 


THEATRE, West 42nd St. 
Mats, 


AllDressed Up 
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NEW COMEDY 


The Fall 
of Eve 


“It comes across the footlights. in a 
steady throb of amusement.’’—Sun.® 


“Hilariousiy amusing. Ruth Gordon’s 
performance was a tour de force of 
eventful and exquisitely cartooned 
playing.’’*—World. i ; 





CENTRAL Ges. 8* 22 
ATS. 
2ND MONTH 


MUSICAL COMEDY HIT! 





wit WYN RICHMOND 


R ROYSTON, JAY C. FLIPPEN 
An 


d 
“A Chorus that set a new record for 
dancing.’”’—E. W. OSBORN, Eve. World. 























SUIL 


TOWN AND « 
THE GAYEST. 
—Eve, World, 


“WILL BUN 
FOR MANY 
MONTHS.” 
—Percy 
Hammond 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


THEA., 52n¢@ St., 
Mats. THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 32:30. 


Bernard Shaw's Clever Comedy 


sav 1. ARMS 
MONDAY 
RONDAY ae and the MAN 
ALFRED ee ae 
LUNT LYNN FONTANN 
ERNEST COSSART HENRY TRAVERS. 
PEDRO de CORDOBA and others 
one GARRICK siz ises", Erne tt 
THING IN 


“GARRICK GAIETIES” 


SPARKLING MUSICAL REVUE 


KLAW Thea. Matinees: 


THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 


THE 


4 COMEDY BY SIDNEY HOWARD 


with 
PAULINE LORD " 





W. of Bway. Eves., 8:30. 








45th St., W. of u¥.,. Eves. 8:49, 
Wed. and Sat. at 3:40, 


KNEW 
WHAT THEY 
WANTED 


LEO CARRILLO 
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Fe 
| Gann SS PAHO 


Tel. Dry Dock 7516 


ORCHESTRA $2.00 





EVERY EVENING (Except Monday). MATINEE SATURDAY at 2:30 


Grand Street Follies 


“Full of absurdities and acted with a whoop. It is the best of the sertes.’’ 
Say 


The 


of 1925 


ays the PVE. WORLD. 
BALCONY $1.50 











It is a sophisticated play, rather ar- 





tificial and manifestly fabricated for 
the occasion; but there is sound sense 
in its attack upon the cheap minds 
that read literary garbage and accept 
the false standards as real. But tak- 
ing it by and large, the play is Ruth 
Gordon and Her magnificent acting. 
W. M. F. 





‘A Mushy Comedy 


“The Enchanted Apel,’ a 
Sugary Comedy by Kane 
Campbell, Ovens at Morosce 








There is little to commend itself to 
discriminating playgoers in “The En- 


chanted April,” which Rosalie Stewart 
is presenting at the Morosco Theatre 
these nights. “The Enchanted April” 
has been made over from a book of 
great charm and appeal. About the 
only appeal the play has is to those 


who like their mush thick and oozy. 
Three matrons of the English mid- 
dle class, and a fourth woman, she 
|eingle and a member of the aristoc- ! 
racy, decide they need a change of 
scenery. A castle in Italy becomes 


their haven. They are scarcely lodged 
in their new abode when it occurs to 


; | the two younger members of the four- 


that their husbands could not 


but help improve in the new surround- 


ings So they send for them. 
Meanwhile the owner of the castle, 
Thomas Briggs, has for some reason 
or other found it necessary to visit 
ithe castle although he has rented it 
out. The outcome_is inevitable. Briggs 


Lady Caroline Dester is beau- 
tiful, possessing the proper amount of 
hauteur mixed with condescending 
kindness 

Helen Gahagan, always lovely to 
look upon and listen to, heads the cast, 
which includes Elizabeth Risdon, Merle 
Maddern, Doris Carteret, Hugh Hunt- 


lant; 


of the same name. 

















EVE 


BALFOUR 


in Congreve’s comedy, “Love for 


Love,” 


a 
S 


“The Pelican,’’ London Success, 
At Times Square Sept. 21 


Times 
Woods atid Monday night, Sept. 21. 
The cast will include Margaret Law- 
rence, Fred Kerr, Henry Stephen- 
son and Geoffrey Kerr. 


The Garret Players of 31 West 8th 
with | of Arthur Schaitzler’s has been adapted 


which reopens Monday for 


four weeks’ stay at Daly’s 63rd 


treet 


Theatre. 





“The Pelica 


Square 


Sl 


n,” by F. 
uccessful in 


Theatre by A. 





St., will open 
| Ibsen’s “Gabriel Borkman.” 


their season 


Tennyson 
Jesse and A. M. Harwood, which has 


been quite 


London 
last season, will be produced at the| Anders Randolf and Robert Ober. 
H 


“A Good Bad Woman” 
Coming to the Bronx 
Opera House, Monday, 

“A Good Bad Woman,” recently | 
seen at the Playhouse, will open at| 
|the Bronx Opera House Monday 
night for a week’s engagement. 
This is the drama that was volun- 
| tarily withdrawn from the Comedy 
Theatre last February, when the 
| town got feverish about the numer- 
|}ous frank affairs on view in and 
around Broadway. 

Josephine Evams, a young actress 
with much power, is seen as Mary 
| Ferris, daughter of the drunken 
Bull Ferris. The supporting cast 
includes John Anthony, June Web- 


; ster, Hal Claredon, Colvin Thomas, | 


| Maude Nolan, Doris Freeman and 
Walter Kenney. 

“The Show Off,” another play 
recently seen on Broadway, will 
move up to the Bronx a week later. 


David Graham Phillips’ 
“Souls For Sables’? Due 
Sunday at the Colony 





{ Moss’ Colony Theatre will‘ pre- 
sent, beginning with Sunday, an un- 
usual film, suggested from the novel 
“Garlan & Co., by David Graham 
Phillips. Featured in this picture 
of modern life is Claire Windsor 

and Eugene O’Brien. 

cast niclude Eileen Percy, George 

Fawcett Claire Adams, Edith Yorke, 


The* direction is by James C. Mc- 
Kay. 





| Jo Mielziner has been engaged by 
the~Actors’ Theatre to do scenic de- 
signs for its program of plays, opening 
at the Comedy Theatre on October 5 
with “The Call of Life.” This drama 


‘by Dorothy Donnelly. 








Vaudeville Theatres 














Others in the! 


B. S. MOSS’ BROADWAY 


At B. S. Moss’ Broadway Theatre, 
beginning Monday, the program of 
vaudeville will include, ‘Clarke and 
Bergman, assisted by Crisp Sisters and 
Lou Handman; The Wilton Sisters; 
James Printo and Jack Boyle; Bert 
Baker, Mrs. Mardell Baker, Charles 
Raymong and Angeline Martoll; Roger 
Williams; La Fantasia, with Charles 
Prevette and Company, and other acts. 
The feature will be Cecil B. DeMille’s 
newest film, “The Coming of Amos,” 
heaced by Rod La Rocque, Jetta Gou- 
dal, Noah Beery, Trixie Friganza, 
Richard Carle and Clarence Burton are 
other featured players. The story, 
adapted from William J. Locke’s best 
seller, is. a melodramatic comedy, 
adapted by Garett Fort and James 
Greolman. 


PALACE 

Joe Smith and Charles Dale with the 
Avon Comedy Four; Grant Mitchell, in 
Safety First,” a comedy by’ Dorothy 
De Jaegers, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”; 
Albertina Rasch’s “Pompadour Ballet”; 
Jack Osterman; Wilton Sisters, and 
“Madame Sans Jane,” a Hal Roach 


film comedy. 





Robert Loraine, the English. actor- 
manager, arrived from England Wed- 
nesday to play the leading role in “A 
Man With a Load of Mischief,” which 
is to me produced by the Shuberts. 
It is a romantic costume comedy by 


Ashley Dukes, and deals with the 
of 1810. Ruth Chatterton is the lead- 
ing lady 





The Theatre Guild will produce this 
season “A Stranger in the House,” by 


'Lee Wilson Dodd. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDA ° 
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SHOSS BWAY: 
BSit the crowds all $0” 
ALL NEXT WEEK 
Rod La Rocque ) 


THE 
4 OF AMOS 


WITH A GREAT CAST 
including 
Jetta Goudal, Trixie Friganza, 
: Noah Beery and Richard Carle 


he ’ — also — 
i World’s Best Vaudeville 

















BAYES THEATR 
Adth St.. W. of (Bway — Lack. 6565 
' OPENS THURS.,“SEPT. 17 


The Yiddish Art Theatre Players 


cine OC ee 


KING SAUL 


A Biblical Drama.in, Five Scenes 
By PAUL HEYSE 


Directed by 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ 
EVENINGS at 8:30 
MAT. SAT. at 2:30 


Complete Synopsis 
in English with Program 




















, EUGENE ONEILE 


DESTIRIE 


# UNDER THE ELMS 
4° §& FRANK McGLYNN * 
GEO. M. COHAN 


GREATEST 
PLAY 





THEA.. Bway & 48rd. 
Evenings at 8:30. 
Mats.. Wed. and Sat. 

























KATHERINE CORNELL 


heads the cast in “The Green 
Hat,” the long-awaited Michael 
Arlen romance, due to open at 
the Broadhurst Tuesday night. 


Wm. A. Brady’s 
Current Season 

















a MATINEE MONDAY—LABOR DAY—SEPTEMBER 7TH— 
45th SENSATIONAL WEEK 
fr Bs eww wy ore sees | | CAMEO S35 NSF 


OLON J wo X20%r. xu 


Hotter the -‘Weather—Cooler the Colony 





BEGINNING SUNDAY 





GREAT STORY 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’ 
NOVEL “GARLAN & CO.” 


FROM 
DARING 


“Souls for Sables” 


— WITH — 
CLAIRE EUGENE 
and 


Windsor ore O’Brien 


Splendid Stage and Screen Program 








BEGINNING SUNDAY 





Cecil B. DeMille’s 
GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


“The Ten 


Commandments’ 


FAMOUS CAMEO THEATRE 
ORCHESTRA 

















Bronx Amusements 
_—aerereerOoOrrmnmen Or" 
MUP NM MUN M UNAM MRAM AU ULULA MILI, LALLA 


BRONX OPERA HOUSE 


149th ST., E. of 3rd AVE. 
POP. PRICES | MATS. WED. & SAT. 


ed 
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BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 


The Sensation of all Sensational Plars 


A GOOD 
BAD WOMAN 


By WM. McNALLY 
With Original Cast Direct from 
The Playhouse 
4 Play with a Truthful 
Things that are Happening in 
Every City, Village and Hamlet. 


Story of 


Week of Sept. 21st 
“THE SHOW OFF” 
With the Original Cast 


us 
= 
3 
2 
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LICE BRADY’S opening at the 
A Playhouse last week in 
Brady’s first production of the season. 

Grace George will open in Boston on 
October 12, in “She Had To Know,” 
and will continue on tour until the 
new year, when she will return to New 
York in a comedy by Paul Geraldy. 

Later in the season, Alice Brady will 
appear in a new play by Owen Davis, 
“The Gentle Grafter.” Miss Grady 
also contemplates revivals of “Magda,” 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,” and Shake- 
speare’s “Twelfth Night.” 

Owen Davis contributes two other 
plays to Mr. Brady’s programme. One 
a dramatization of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
novel, “The Great Gatesby.” “Fear,” 
his other play, had a tryout early in 
the summer. 

“So Thisvis New York,” by Philip and 
Frances Dunning, is to start rehearsals 
on September 10, and opens here early 








in October. “Devils,” by Daniel Rubin, 








Music and Concerts 





OPERA | 34th ST, W 
Manhattan HOUSE | OF 8TH AVE 


GRAND OPERA CO. 
BOSTON CIVIC 








SECOND and LAST WEEK 
MONDAY - - - - - “TROVATORE”’ 
TUESDAY - - - - - = - “BOHEME” 
WEDNESDAY - - - - - - - - **AIDA”’ 
THURSDAY - - ‘ANDREA CHENIER” 
FRIDAY - - - - - - - - ‘*NORMA” 
SATURDAY (Matinee) - ‘‘RIGOLETTO”’ 
SATURDAY (Night) - + “CARMEN’’ 


Box Office Open 9 to 7 Daily 
Popular Prices: 75c. to $3.00 
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A. H. Woods? 
Repertoire Company 


A. H. Woods announces the organi- 
zation of the A. H. Woods’ Broadway 
Plays and “Players, a repertoire com- 
pany with: the two-fold purpose of pre- 
senting Broadway successes in the so- 
called “one night stand” cities of from 


50,000 to 250,000 population, at popular | 


prices ranging from 25 cents to $1.00 
and of giving new histrionic talent an 
opportunity of gaining 
without time spent in dramatic schools 


and effort prematurely wasted on New 


York productions. 


“T shall send out four companies in | 


January,” said Mr. Woods, “one to the 
Coast, one to the New England States, 
one to New 
and one to the Middle West. Each 
company. will carry two carloads of 
scenery and will travel 
train They will present six shows a 
week. chiefly, established Broadway 
successes, but occasionally, new plays 
for tryouts. There will be, of course, 
gome éxperienced and» well-known 
astors in these companies, but my 
purpose js chiefly, as far as the actors 
are concerned, to give the many am- 


bitieus young: people who want to go! 


om the stage a chance to learn ‘their 
craft without hurting - their public, | 
their ‘managers, and themselves while 
learning I think the ‘time ordinarily 
spent in dramatic schools can be much 
more profitably employed in this prac- 
tical way. At the same time, it will 
give me an opportunity to give the 
“one night stand” cities that have, for 
so long, been lost the legitimate 
stage a chance to see Broadway suc- 
played, well mounted and 
movie prices. I am 


to 


cesses well 
well directed at 


experience | _ 


York and Pennsylvania | 


in a special | 


| Company, 





| 














MAURICE SCHWARTZ, 
talented Director of the Yiddish 
Art Theatre Players, will play the 
title role in “King Saul,” a Bibli- 
cal drama, which will open their 
season at the Nora Bayes Thurs- 
day night. 





A season of modern German oper-| 
|ettas will be instituted at the Irving | 
Place Theatre Sept. 17, under the man- | 
agement of Andreas Fugmann. “Die 
Tanzgraefin” (The Dancing Countess), 
a Continental success, by F. Stolz, will 
be the initial production. Editha Flei-| 
scher, late of the Wagnerian Opera 
sings the leading part. | 
Other members of the company are) 
Elsie Kenter, Greta Meyer, Siegfried 
Rumann, Ernst Naumann and Max 
Bratt. 





certain that in this way I can win 
back the vast audiences that has de-/| 
serted the stage for the cinema. Prin- | 
cipally because of price.” 





MU 
State Symphony 


The opening concert of the season 
of the State Symphony Orchestra will 
be given at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 21. Nineteen other con- 
certs will follow, the series concluding 
on March 138. The first half of the 
season the orchestra will be directed 
by Ernest von Dohnanyi and the second 
half by Alfredo Casella. Fellow-mem- 
bers of Symphony Orchestra, on 
payment of $10, are entitled to admit- 
tance to ten special rehearsals of new 
American music to be given at Car- 
negie Hall, net open to the public; 
participation in the educational course 
on “The Make-up of the Modern Sym- 
phony Orchestra”; two orchestra eeats 
without charge for one of the regular 
concerts of the orchestra, and an in- 
vitation to attend the special fellow 
members’ concerts to be given at the 
close of the season. 





the 





a2 | we 


Boston Opera Co. 
in Final Week| 


The second week of the Boston Civic 
Grand Opera Company's fortnight en- 
gagement in the Manhattan Opera 
House will include only two repeti- 
tions from the first week’s repertoire, | 
while five other offerings will be added | 
to their list. | 

Monday: Virdi’s “Il Trovatore” will 
be sung by Clara Jacobo, Antonio | 
Marquez, Rhea Toniolo, Fabio, Ronchi, 
Eugenio Sandrini and with Alberto | 
Baccolini conducting. 














} 
Operas for balance of week: | 
Tuesday: Puccini's “La Boheme"; | 
Wednesday, “Aida”; Thursday, “An- 
drea Chenier”; Friday, “Norma”; Sat- 
urday matinee, “Rigoletto”; Saturday 
night, “Carmen.” ' 





| way and 62d 


will have a midwinter premiere. 
“Kittie’s Kisses,” a version of “Little 
Miss Brown,” a comedy by Philip Bar- 
tholomae, put into musical form by 
Otto Harbach, with music by Con Con- 
rad and lyrics by Gus Kahn, will begin 
rehearsals shortly. “Simon Called 
Peter,” seen here last season, is to 
tour the Far West. 





Benavente Play 
Due in October 


HE Norman Bel Geddes-Richard 

I Herndon Corporation plan to pro- 

duce plays of unusual character, 
and in their production to make radical 
departure from the beaten tracks of 
the theatre. 

The first of these plays is “Arabes- 
que” a modern comedy of manners| 
with Algeria its locale. The story is| 
told by Lloyd Head and Eunice Tiet-| 
jens in two acts and ten scenes. It is | 
due here in October. 

The second will be “The Gull Killer,” | 
a mew play by Hope Bartnett. This 
will be followed by “Saturday Night,” 
by Jacinta Benavente, presenting the | 
Spanish author in his best subjective | 
mood. “Saturday Night” was produced | 
in Madrid in 1903. In the introduction 
to the third series of plays by Bena- 
vente translated from the Spanish by 
John Garrett Underhill, Mr. Underhill 
describes this premier of a decade ago | 
as “an unusual glamourous, and pro- 
phetic performance”; and further says 
“The Spanish public was totally unpre- | 
pared for a drama of this content and | 
complexity.” In the intervening years | 
Spain has grown to Benavente, but 
America has never seen his “Saturday 
Night.” 


Broadway Briefs 


Jesse Lynch Williams’s “The Lovely 
Lady,” is now in rehearsal. Wagen- 
hals and Kemper have engaged Bruce 
| MeRea and Carlotta Monterey for the 


| leading roles. 
| 

















Walter Hampden has assumed con- 
trol of the Colonial Theatre at Broad- 
street. It will be known 
hereafter as Hampden’s Theatre. 

Arthur Hopkins will produce this) 
season a play titled “Pardon My Glove,” 
by Zoe Akins. 


“The Butter and Egg Man,” by, 
George S. Kaufman, is now in rehearsal 
under the guidance of James Gleason. 


| The cast includes Gregory Kelly, Sylvia 


Field and Denman Maley. 





“Oh, 
Mama!” ushered in William A. 


|in Massachusetts. 


| Attleboro, Sept. 
| Bedford, Sept. 26. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TO PENNSYLVANIA. 
READERS) 


cialist Party of Pennsylvania may 
be obtained from the State Sec- 
retary, Darlington Hoopes, 415 
Swéden street, Norristown, Pa. 
News items concernin 


be sent to that address. 


State Office Notes 

National Organizer Birch Wilson 
in addition to making arrangements 
for the Debs meeting at Scranton 
on Oct, 16, has found time to organ- 
ize a branch in Scranton with ten 
members, and in Sayre with nine 
members, and charters have been is- 
sued for both of these new organi- 
zations. Here’s wishing them long 
life and much activity. Wilson has 
also visited Williamsport and Sun- 
bury and is getting good results in 
those towns. 

Alfred Baker Lewis has com- 
menced his tour under the auspices 
of the State Office by spending four 
days in Pottstown where he has 
visited many of the old-time Social- 
ists and expects to have a strong 
branch. From there he goes to 
Williamsport where he will spend 
the 12th and 18th. The 14th and 
15th will find him in Punxsutawney. 
Lewis has been doing wonderful 
work in Massachusetts and great re- 
sults are expected ftom him in this 
State. 

Westmoreland Notes 

Local Westmoreland held a very 
successful picnic on Labor Day, at 
which time they opened their cam- 
paign to elect the following county 
officers: District Attorney, Harry 
Eckard of New. Kensington; for 
Prothonotary, Anton Zornik of Her- 
minee, Pa.; Clerk ‘of Courts, Mrs. 
Bertha Tinney of New Kensington, 
Pa.; for Poor Directors (two to 
elect), Henry J. Hufnagle of Irwin, 
Pa., and Harry K..Churns of South 
, Greensburg, Pa.; for Jury Commis- 
sioner, William H. Temme of New 
| Kensington, Pa. 


| Local Philadelphia’s Home-Coming 
| Picnic 

Sept. 19—when everyone is home 
from vacations and just in the mood 
| to do something—is the date of our 
| Home-Coming Picnic, a get-together 
| affair for Socialists new and old. 
| We'll have a_ registration booth 
| where all friends from out-of-town, 
| various Workmen’s Circles, unions, 
etc., can register and meet their 
friends. Sports, of course, with the 








| Finnish Comrades as the special. at- | 


traction. Jumping races, tug-of- 
war, and special sport features for 
the children. 
We hope every Socialist will bring 
his family. We're preparing for the 
children: souvenirs, special races, 
and a committee to see that every- 
| thing possible is done for their en- 
| tertasnment. There will be singing 

by the United Workmen’s Singing 
| Societies. Those who have heard 
| these fine men’s and women’s chor- 
} uses know what a treat is in store. 
| Dancing with Kazze’s Orchestra all 
|} afternoon and evening. 

And, of course, a speaker but a 
special treat this year. The Hon. 
Rennie Smith, Labor Member of the 
British Parliament, will speak at 

:30 p. m. Smith is a well-known 
Laborite, a member of the I. L. P. 
and is a splendid speaker. Please 
be sure to mark the time so that 
you do not miss him. 

Supper will be served, a real Ger- 
man sauerkraut supper. Besides this 


there will be sandwiches, coffee, 
cakes, ice cream, and’ all the rest 
of the fixings all day long. The | 


grounds will open at 10 a. m. Come 
as early as. you can and stay as 
late as you want to. 


NEW ENGLAND | 
DISTRICT 


August Claessens has finished up 
one of the finest tours he ever had | 
He has been in 
nearly every town of any import- 
ance throughout the State and has 
left a host of friends and admirers 
behind him. 





| The Finnish Federation held their 
Fall Festival Sept. 5 and 6. The 
crowd in attendance was an un- 


usually large one and the Finnish 
Socialists felt rewarded for the 
work they had put into it. The 
affair was brought to close Sunday 
night with. a concert given at the 
Socialist headquarters in Quincy. 
Claessens spoke as a representative | 
of the New England District Office. 
Esther Friedman will speak in | 
Boston, Sept. 20, 21, 22 and 23; in| 
24 and 25; New | 

Her meetings. in | 
Springfield, Greenfield and North- 


ampton were exceptionally well at- 
| tended. 


She certainly is delivering | 
the goods. j 


Information concerning the So- 


Pennsyl- 
vania Socialist. activities should 


iGuilford. Chairman, Newman. 


THE SOCIALIST. PARTY AT_ WORK 


NEW JERSEY 
Outdoor Meetings in Hudson 
County, Saturday, Sept. 12 
HOBOKEN—Washington and 5t 
streets. 


Speaker: Leo M. Harkins 
or Governor. 


streets. 
candidate 


avenue and 14th street. 
Charles Kruse. 


Richard Boyajian. 

UNION ,CITY—Summit 
and Cortlandt street. 
be agnounced. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven 


nic at Carlson’s Grove, Foxon, Sun- 
day, Sept. 6. 
“The 


that had been pledged to 


of the Socialist Party, addressed the 


the Party press, also advocating 


branch. 


Many 
monwealth, the Party bulletin, were 
secured. 

Local New Haven will hold a rally 
on the central green, Saturday eve- 
ning, Sept. 12, at 8 m. State 
Organizer Jursek will be the speak- 
er. He will answer the National 


who has been speaking on the Green 





;}more preparedness and attacking 
ithe radicals because of their oppo- 
sition. 

The State Organizer has sent out 
a call for a ‘special meeting to be 
j held at Machinists’ Hall, 99 Temple 
| street, Tuesday evening, Sept. 14, 
at 8 p. m. He has something of 
great importance to say to the 
| members of the Local. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Important to Enrolled Socialists 

Tuesday, Sept. 15, is Primary Day, 
when the enrolled voters of all par- 
ties must vote to select the candidates 
for public office and elect the mem- 
bers of the Political Committees. 





While the Socialist Party has no 
| primary fights, it is important that 
j all ‘enrolled Socialists vote at the 


primaries; else we shall not have any 
Socialist nominees to vote for on Elec- 
tion Day. 

Who are qualified to vote at the 
primaries? 

All enrolled voters who reside in the 
same election district they voted from 
last electton—voters who have moved 
and have transferred their enrollment 
to the new district. 


Polls are open from 3 to 9 p. m.,, 
Sept. 15. Vote early and avoid the 
crowd. Go to the polling place you 
voted from at the last election. 
your name and address to the election 
| inspector, and ask for a Socialist Bal- 
lot. (Unlike Election Day, each party 
| has its own ballot at the primaries.) 
| See that you get a Socialist Ballot, else 
| they may try to give you a ballot of 
|one of the old parties, on account of 
the fight in both old parties. 

After you receive your ballot, go 
to one of the voting booths and mark 
| your ballot by placing an “X” in the 
voting spaces in front of the names 
of each candidate. 

Refold the ballot the same way as 
you received it from the election in- 
spector. Leave the voting booth and 
return the ballot to the inspector, who 





will detach the stub and place ballot | 


in the ballot-box marked “Socialist 
Party Ballots.” See to it that your 
ballot is deposited in the proper box. 
You have then done your duty as an | 
enrolled Socialist. 
The -right to vote at the Primary 
has nothing to do with the right to; 


| vote on Election Day. 


To vote at the next election, voters 
will have to register during registra- 
tion week from Oct. 5 to Oct. 10. 

PRIMARY ELECTION, TUESDAY, 
SEPT. 15TH, 3 to 9 P. M. VOTE 
EARLY. 

City Committee 

Wednesday, Sept. 16, at 6:30 p. m. 

7 East 15th street, Room 505. 


LOCAL NEW YORK 


3rd-5th-10th A. D. 
Monday, Sept. 14, at 8:30 p. m. 


Branch meeting at 7 East 15th 

street, Room 402. Organizer 

Schwartz will address members. 

Very .important that all members 

be present. | 
8th A. D. 


Tuesday, Sept. 15, at 8:30 p. m. 
Street meeting at 10th street and 
Second avenue. Speakers, August 
Claessens, Mary Goff and Ella O. 











dieaiainingles A. H. Woods will star Mrs. Leslie , 
Martha Hedman, in collaboration! Carter in a new play by John Colton, 
wits H. A. House, has peaches Play.! co-author of “Rain,” entitled “The 
“The First Fiddle,” which will be pro- Sh , - - 
duced by Richard Herndon in October.;| ~” anghai Gesture. The play is @ 
ee drama of the Orient and will open in 
Rufus LeMaire, co-producer of “Gay |New York about Oct. 15. 
Paree,”’ will shortly present a new 
comedy, “An Ace in the Hole,” the a 
work of Tom Dugan ~-and William | ¥ > 
Prescott. 








CLAIRE WINDSOR 


plays the principal role in David | 


At the Cinemas 


BROADWAY — Rod La Rocque; | 





= em ae 


The Shuberts will produce shortly a 
musical version of “Not So Long Ago,” 
with Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer in 
the leading roles. The score is by 
Edward Kunneke, Viennese composer. 








| 





h street. 


Speaker: To be announced. 
ONNE—Broadway and 23rd | 


WEST NEW YORK—Bergenline | 
Speaker: | 


UNION CITY—Bergenline ave- 
nue and Gardner street. Speaker: 


avenue 
Speaker: To 


The New Haven Jewish Socialist 
Verband held a very successful pic- 
The picnic was held to raise funds 


Weker,” the Jewish Socialist week- | 
ly. Karl C. Jursek, State Organizer 


gathering urging them to support 
lcloser relations with the American | 


There was music, dancing, games. | 
subscriptions for the Com- 


Security League speaker, O’Brien, | 


for the last two weeks, advocating | 


How to vote at the Primary election? | 


Give | 








Upper West Side Branch - 

Tuesday, Sept. 15, at 8:30 p. m. 
Branch meets at 51 East 125th 
Organizer Schwartz will be 
present to work out fall activties 
with membership. 

Thursday, Sept. 17, at 8:30 p. m. 
»| Street meeting at 95th street and 
Broadway. Speakers, August Claes- 
sens and Ella O. Guilford. Chair- 
man, Newman. 

ihe smrag A. he 

Thursday, Sept. 17, at_ 8:30 p. m. 
Branch ve i at 62 East 106th 
street. Organizer Schwartz will 
/confer with members as to coming 
campaign. 

22nd-23rd A. D. 

Friday, Sept. 18, at 8:30 p. m. 
Street meeting at 157th street and 
Broadway. Speakers, Samuel E. 
Beardsley and Ernest K. K. Haar- ® 
sen. Chairman, George Meyers. 


BROOKLYN 


Central Committee 
Saturday, Sept. 12, at. 8:30 E mM. 
|Regular meeting at County Head- 
;quarters. All delegates urged to at- 


tend. 
23rd A. D. 

Monday, Sept. 14, at 8:30 p.m. 
Labor. Lyceum, 219 Sackman street. 

Special meeting, pertaining to 
campaign. James Oneal, editor of 
|The New Leader, will speak. ‘Elece 
tions for branch officers will be held. 
| -Tuesday, Sept. 15, at 8:30 p. m. 
| Street meeting at Saratoga and St. 
|Mark’s avenues. Speakers, Samuel 
|E. Beardsley and Sadie Rivkin. 
|Chairman, S. Sarasobkn. oe 

Thursday, Sept. 17, at 8:30 p.m. 
Street meeting at Bristol street and 
Pitkin avenue. Speakers, Wiliam 
| Karlin and Dr. Louis Sadoff. Chairs 
|man, Frank Pinto. 


| . 
} 2nd A. D. 

| Saturday, Sept. 12, at 8:30 p. m. 
| Street meeting at Sutter avenue and 
| Hinsdale street. Speakers, William 
Feigenbaum and Mary Goff. Chair- 
|man, H. Mallis. 

Monday, Sept. 14, at 8:30 p. m. 
Street meeting at Powell street and 
Riverdale avenue. Speakers, August 
Claessens, William Feigenbaum and 
I, M. Chatcuff. Chairman, J. Shap- 
iro. 

Thursday, Sept. 17, at 8:30 p. m. 
| Street meeting at George and Blake 
avenues. Speakers, William Feigen- 
baum, Samuel H. Friedman. Chair- 
man, H. Mallis. 

Friday, Sept. 18, at 8:30 p. m. 
Branch meeting at 420 Hinsdale 


| street. 
6th A. -D. . 
Tuesday, Sept. 15, at 8:30 p.m. 
Branch meeting at 167 Tompkins 


avenue. 
4th-14th A. D. 

| Thursday, Sept. 17, at 8:30 p. m. 

| Branch meeting at .174 Rodney 


| street. 
13th-19th A. D. 
|. Thursday, Sept. 17, at. 8:30 p. m. 
|Branch meeting at 49 . Debevoise 
| street. . 
Ist-ard-8th A. D. 
Tuesday, Sept. 16, at 8:30 p. m. 
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{Branch meets at 122. .Pierpont 
| street. Very important matters 
pending. 


23rd A. D. 
James Oneal, of The New Leader, 
will deliver a lecture on Monday 
| evening, Sept. 14, in the Brownsville 


| Labor Lyceum. All are welcome. 
No admission fee. 
An open-air Socialist meeting 


will be held on Friday evening, Sept. 
11 at Pitkin avenue and Bristol 
street. The speakers will be ex- 
Assemblyman August Claessens and 
| Mrs. Sadie Rivkin, candidate for As- 
sembly in:the 23rd Assembly dis- 
| trict. 

The branch will hold a reunion 
sociable and dance on Sunday eve- 
|ning, Sept. 20, at the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum. All Kings County 
Party members and New Leader 
readers are especially invited. A 
good musical program and an ex- 
cellent band for dancing is being 
arranged. Watch The New Leader 
for further activities. 


Marxism Explained 


(Continued from Page 9) 








able man who has inspired more , 
workingmen than any other man 
that. ever lived are worthy of con- 
sideration by intelligent men and 
women. Many are appalled at the 
prospect of reading through the 
three large volumes of “Capital.” 
To such as these we recommend this 
excellent book by Comrade Sachs, 
No man or woman should pass from 
this life without knowing the sys- 
tematic philosophy of the man who 
has been aptly called “the philoso- 


phic historian of the capitalistic 
epoch.” This. book should find a 
welcome because it performs this 


service and performs it in a credit- 


able way. 
eH oO. 


Dayton Re- Echoes 











gratulated in bringing out Fagneéni’s 
book. It is a valuable contributi .. 
to the study of Genesis. It was used 
effectively by the counsel for the 


in “The Coming of Amos,” ¢ 
from William J. Locke’s ro-| 
mance, with Jetta Gondal and; 
Noah Beery. ' } 
CAMEO — “The Ten Command-] 
ments,’ with Theodore’ Rob-; 
erts, Charles de Roche and? 
Estelle Taylor. 
CAPITOL—Norma Talmadge inj 
George Barr McCutcheon’s? 
“Graustark,” with Eugene 
O’Brien and Mare McDermott. 
CENTURY — “Siegfried,” Wag- 


| defence in the Dayton trial and it 
| will come as a shock to those who 
| believe that the Bible was a book 
|printed in English and handed to 
Moses in limp leather covers by God 
Himself. I would like to see a Gide- 
}on reading this-new trar.slation of 
| the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
| Believing as he does that God is a 
| Nordic who goes about in a white 
robe very much like a Klan Wizard 




















ner’s immortal story, with | it would be quite a shock to him to 
music from the composer’s | learn that the Bible, correctly trans- 
score. | lated says that God’s real name is 


| Yaho, used by the Hebrews to differ- 


COLONY — “Souls for Sables,” 
entiate him from other gods such 


from the story by Daid Gra- 






















ham Phillips, ‘with Claire; | }as Chemosh, Dagon, Asshur, etc. 
Windsor and Eugene O’Brien.! | JOSEPHINE EVANS There are other shocks in store for 
RIALTO and RI TOLI — “Thef | plays the role of the Good Bad |the Fundamentalists in this’ book 
Pony Express, with Betty) | Woman in‘the play of that name | but nothing to alarm and much to 


Compson, Ricatdo Cortez and? | 
Wallace Beery. 


interest the 
Bible. 


opening at the Bronx Opera House serious staudent of the 








Graham Phillips’ “Souls for 
Sables,” coming to the Colony 
Sunday. 





Monday. 
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_LABOR’S POLITICS 


ABOR; the organ of the rail- 
L road unions, must be receiving 
inquiries regarding the need of 
independent party action. Recently 
it again paid some attention to this 
question, affirming as a fundamental 
premise that “American Labor re- 
fuses to be'the tail to the kite of any 
political party.” As though the or- 
ganized workers would be merely a 
“tail” to an organization if they 
formed: it. What is proposed in or- 
ganizing .a Labor party is not to be 
a tail; but to be that party, to organ- 
ize it, control and finance it. As 
matters now stand with the non- 
partisan policy, the organized work- 
ers are as many tails as there are 
parties, each tail trying the impos- 


‘sible task of wagging a particular 


dog: : 

Then the American primary sys- 
tem is praised as providing an effec- 
tive political instrument for Labor. 
Is it? In the first place it scatters 
the members of the unions into as 
many primaries as there are parties. 
How. can the workers have unity by 
scattering their members and how 
can power come by this division of 
forces? Effective unity is impossible. 
Moreover, the primary is not a mat- 
ter of workers alone. It includes 
capitalists, bankers, rent hogs, open 
shoppers, and so on. Cooperation 
with them on a Labor program is 
impossible, yet primary action means 
such cooperation and often trading. 
The members of trade unions are not 
only ‘divided into many party prim- 
aries but within the primary they 
are thrown into intimate contact 
with the enemies of the workers. 

As for the assertion that ‘“Ameri- 
can ‘Labor is as influential in Con- 
gress as British Labor is in Parlia- 
ment,” we can only say that this is 
absurd. It is an assertion that re- 
quires proof and that proof is not 
available. 


0. 


“FAIR COMPETITION” 


J UST what the Benefit Association 





of Railway Employes is, we do 
not know, but its official journal 
is waging.a crusade against trucks 
and busses engaged in tl.e business 
of transporting freight and passen- 
gers. It calls to the workers in the 
railway service: “Wake up. Get busy 
and crush this unfair competition. 
Demand that these trucks and busses 
be forced by law to compete with the 
railroads on equal terms. See to it 
that they are compelled to pay their 
fair share of our taxes.” 
One. of the most forceful indict- 
ments brought against the trucks is 


that they have eliminated milk trains | 


in the Middle West. That means less 


workers in the railway service. 


the truck service who were not in 
that service before. Moreover, if the 
trucks get the business it means that 
they are able to haul milk cheaper 
than the railways do. 

What is really proposed is not 
“fair’’ competition, but higher taxes 
on trucks to drive them out of busi- 
ness. We are sure that the railroads 
are not- interested in merely increas- 
ing taxes on trucks to give the Gov- 
érnment additional revenue: thev 
want the milk business and all other 
business they can get for themselves. 

Itisanoldcry. It was heard when 


the sailing vessel gave way to the) 


steamship, when the ox-cart was re- 
placed by the railway. Trucks and 
busses, of course, will not replace the 


railways, but they will take over con- | 
the rail-! 


siderable business which 
roads have had. Whether the rail- 
roads or the trucks get the husiness 
Thales little diforenre. The workers 
will remain were workers. but thev 
are exnected te null ~hestnuts out of 
the fire for that creat abstraction 


“fair competition.” 






Yes, 
But. it also means there are men in | 


eS ae 
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OUR MILLIONAIRES SPEAK 


HE Chicago Daily News is mak- 
ing a survey of the opinions 
of millionaires to learn what 

is required to make us all happy. The 
burden of the answers is a reduction 
of taxation. Government serves 
them all right, but they want it as 
cheaply as possible. Why pay more 
for a necessary article if it can be 
obtained cheaper? 

One great prince of American cap- 
ital makes an adgition to the pro- 
gram, but insists that his name should 
not be mentioned. He is said to be 
a-“multi-millionaire iron and steel 
producer” and our guess is that he 
is our old friend, Judge Gary, baron- 
ial ruler of several hundred thousand 
serfs. 

This gentleman thinks that there 
will be more happiness to go around 
if we reduce wages, especially wages 
in the higher paid trades. He in- 
cludes the coal miners among those 
who should part with a portion of 
their magnificent inconies, and then, 
to take the curse off his proposal, he 
calls it “readjustments.” He sadly 
adds that he dreads the “grief that 
everyone will go through” before we 
“will have a permanently prosperous 
condition.” 

Well, we hope that the “grief” that 
threatens to overwhelm the steel oli- 
garch at the proposal to take from 
others’ pockets and put into his own 
will not prostrate him, but that he 
speaks the mind of our leading mas- 
ters of finance and industry is cer- 
tain. That a strike to resist this pro- 
gram would be regarded by him as 
impious is also certain. 

We do not know whether this steel 
master is a Republican or a Demo- 
crat, but he probably shows his affec- 
tion for both parties. Why should 
you follow his example? 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


NOTHER victory has been won 
for the “revolution” and an- 
other ‘“counter-revolutionist” 

has bit the dust. Just before leaving 
a British port a number of the crew 
of the Majestic declared a strike. It 
was unauthorized by any union and 
the union men remained at work. 
The ship picked up a crew from a tug 
while on the way out of the harbor. 
The Majestic arrives in New York. 
Sensation! “United Fronters” are 
on hand. So is Morris Hillquit, no- 
torious “counter-revolutionist,” who 
makes a living by selling out the 
working class. Price per sale. may 
be obtained at his office. Delivery of 
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| decent citizens entitled té yvoté, and 


goods guaranteed. Rates reasonable. 

“United Fronters” demonstrate, 
announce, declare, proclaim, decree, 
affirm and charge that the said Hill- 
quit deliberately and with malice 
aforethought took passage on a scab 
ship. The working class betrayed, 
sold, again! * 

It’s terrible, just terrible! We un- 
derstand that Hillquit failed to equip 
himself with a Workers’ party “the- 
sis” on the “Organizational Problems 
of the Immediate Task of the Soviet 
Revolutionaries ofeBorneo.” Had he 
obtained one he would have been able 
to throw it overboard, use it as a 
raft, and floated into New York and 
outwitted the “United Fronters.” 
Hillquit will be more careful next 
time and his fate is a warning of 
what may happen to others who ere 
not prepared for such an emergency. 


HIRSHFIELD TURNS VIRTUOUS 


HEN crooks fall out honest 
men do not always get what 
is due them, but they often 
get the truth. With the certain pros- 
pect. of Tammany putting Walker 
across in the primary as the Tam- 
many candidate for Mayor, the 
Hylan forces are hinting that they 
may be counted out and the nomina- 
tion be stolen from Hylan. 
Commissioner Hirshfield, Hylan’s 
official jester, is specific in making 
this charge. He asserts that he has 
reliable information that Tammany 
will resort to “the old method of vot- 
ing gangs of thugs in the names of 





assaulting at the polls those who in- 
sist upon voting for their own 
choice.” 

Hirshfield, Hylan and Company 
remind us of the devil who when 
sick a monk would be. For many 
years the Socialists-have been the 
victims of stolen elections perpe- 
trated by “voting gangs of thugs.” 
Now that Tammany has decided that 
| Hylan and his cronies are to take the 
count, knowing the methods used by 
Tammany in getting what it wants, 
Hirshfield turns virtuous and talks 
ethics. It never occurred to Hirsh- 
field, Hylan and Company in past 
elections to object to “‘voting gangs 
of thugs” when those thugs delivered 
votes to them. 

This is like the chap who built a 
scaffold for another party only to 
drop through the trap with the noose 
tied to his own neck. 4 


y wae 





The murder of a Negro taxi-driver 
and a little white girl by an insane 
youth in New Jersey was followed 
by intense feeling against the Negro 
before it was known that he was a 
victim rather than a killer. Had he 
survived and been found he would 
probably have been. lynched by 
crazed whites: The irrational char- 
acter of the color complex is further 
revealed by the fact that the dead 
Negro was almost forgotten by the 
correspondents when he was taken 
to the cemetery, but no so the dead 








white girl. Our boasted “democracy” 
is as frail as a spider’s web. 





subscriber brought its first reply this afternoon just 


Joes: ONEAL’S letter mailed last night to every 


before going to press. 


Here it is: 


“Oneal’s plan to place 20,000 Socialist books in 
circulation and at the same time increase the subscrip- 
tion list of The New Leader is a wonder. 

“T read his letter and plan with great interest. It 
leaves only one alternative and that’s to comply. Here 
is mine. Everyone with a spark of radicalism will co- 


operate.” 
New York City. _ 


Naturally the first reply was from New York City. 
Mr. Delaney must have shot his reply right to the post 


office. 


Your reply is expected by 


P. F, DELANEY. 


From now on the mail will be unusually heavy. 


return mail. 


More news on this subject next week. 





It is. fortunate for the 
Miners Out miners that every worker 
To Win about a mine is taken into 
the union._Otherwise we 
would observe the old divisions ‘that have 
too often contributed to the defeat of a 
strike. The exhibition of impotence that 
has been presented.of a number of unions 
in an industry with one on strike and the 
rest remaining at work is the saddest in 
American history. ‘Solid as the miners are 
organized in the present strike, railroad 
workers do not feel themselves under any 
obligation to not haul scab coal. On the 
other hand, if the. railroad workers were 
striking the miners would not cease to mine 
coal. These examples show that American 
trade unions have much to learn in the 
matter of solidarity before they render full 
service to their members. In the present 
strike press opinion appears against the 
check-off, while it also stresses the alleged 
fact that the miners could have avoided a 
strike by more intelligent generalship. The 
check-off has been established nearly 
twenty-five years and it has been a power- 
ful aid to the union. The miners are not 
likely to give it up because the owners op- 
pose it and some comfortable editors echo 
this opposition. As for avoiding a strike, 
the negotiations clearly revealed the re- 
fusai of the operators to consider any 
proposals that implied an increase in wages. 
As for arbitration, Thomas Kennedy, In- 
| te national Secretary-Treasurer, said on 
Labor Day that the miners do not care to 
| risk the sort of “arbitration” they got in 
} 1920. It therefore appears to be a fight 
| to a finish. me 





The Mellon plan, endorsed 
by President Collidge, is 
to reduce, the income tax, 
especially for the very 
|rich. The tariff and other indirect taxes 
| are not to be touched except as the present 
| Tariff Commission will raise rates upward. 
| For a time it looked as if the common people 
'would swallow this program. But first 
| President Green of the A. F. of L., threw 
a bomb by asking some rude questions as 
to why the high ‘tariff textile industry 
should be reducing wages. Should the 
! tariff on woolens be kept at its present high 
| Point? Then on the heels of President 
| Green’s statement the Automobile Associa- 
| tion points out that the tax on automobile 
| parts falls hardest not on the rich but on 
{the farmer, to whom the automobile is a 
‘necessity and rough use _ inevitable. it 
cught to be repealed before the super-tax 
on big incomes is reduced. Maybe Mr. Mel- 
lon’s pian for keeping his rich friends in 
inellons won't go.through so easily. 
o 
: Sir Adam Beck is dead. 
A Great Canada, to quote the 
Public Servant _.Toronto Giobe, has 
lost “the greatest con- 
structive mind in the public life of the 
country.” The world has lost the most ver- 
satile and successful advocate, builder, uid 
admihistrator of a publicly owned super- 
| puter system to be found in any nation. 


Sit Adam Beck's life story was, in part, 





‘Mellon Plan 
Hits Snag 
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the life story of dozens of successful self- 
made men. But with this difference. He 
used his extraordinary power not primarily 
to build up his personal fortune or to ob- 
tain paternalistic control over his fellows, 
but to create effective machinery for the 
public ownership and operation of an im- 
mense public utility. His life presented 
some interesting paradoxes. The head of 
the Commission: which built the greatest 
hydro-electric power plant in the world 
and organized a system of distribution in 
which 386 local governments were rart- 
ners with the Province of Ontario was not 
an engineer but a manufacturer, origin- 
ally in a small way, of wood veneer and 
cigar boxes. The brillians and slashing 
advocate of public ownérship, the target 
of incessant attacks by private power in- 
terests, was not a Labor man or Socialist, 
but for years sat in the Provincial Parlia- 
ment as a Conservative. The finest tribute 
Ontario can pay to Sir Adam Beck will be 
to carry on. 


Prominent in the news 
this week is the alleged 
tremendous development 
of Communism in the 
Labor movement of Great Britain. It is 
said to have “stalked forth” at the Scar- 
borough Trade Union Congress, in the 
street demonstration against Princess 
Mary, preparations for breaking windows 
and éncounters between Communists and 
Fascist organizations. Scotland Yagd is 
said to be “alarmed” and the military au- 
thorities are fearful of agitation in the 
army. Our exchanges from England show 
that all this is the result of impressions by 
American correspendents in London who 
de not understand the Labor movement of 
England. There is a minority movement. 
in the unions and the Labor party, but to 
assert that it is linked up with Moscow or 
that the latter inspires its program is rid- 
iculous. The minority movement -is dis- 
satisfied with some conservative tendencies 
in the trade unions and the Labor »arty 
and seeks more aggressive policies, but it 
has no organic connéction with British Com- 
munism or with Moscow. W. J. Brown one 
of the supporters of the minority program, 
said at the Trade Union Congress on fues- 
day, regarding statements against | his 
group, that “To say this is a Communist 





Cabbages and 
Communism 


attack is to see Communism where others 
see cabbages.” The remark is apt. Amer- 
ican correspondents in London apparently 
do not know the difference between cabbage 
and Communism, which accounts for their 
fairy tales. The British Labor movement 
is marching forward after its own peculiar 
fashion, making its mistakes, courazeousiy 
criticizing them, and slowly advancing to 
more sound positions. It has done this be- 
fore, will do it again, and there is no like- 
hood of it ever coming under the domin- 
ion of Communism. 


THE NEWS OF THE WEEK -!- 


Although the strike of 
the Chinese workers in 
the Japanese mills in 
. Shanghai has been set- 
tled by recognition of the union, disarming 
of mill foremen, and finarcial reparations 
for strikers and their families, the British 
continue to follow a brutal policy towards 
the Chinese workers. Workers and stu- 
dents organized a great demonstration on 
Monday, the crowd being estimated at 
2,000. The demonstration overflowed into 
British territory after passing through the 
French settlement without any disturbance. 
British troops fired into the crowd, injur- 
ing three. British capitalism seems to be 
more uncompromising than its Japanese 
ally. At Kongmoon, near Hong Kong, a 
general strike has been declared and a 
British gunboat has left for the scene of 


Victory of 
Chinese Labor 





the strike. The long struggle of the Chi- 
nese workers and their victory at Shanghai 
is certain evidence that a modern Labor 
movement has come to China. Alien and 
native exploiters might as well reconcile 
themselves to this new phase of history. 
It is one cf the most hopeful developments 
in China. The working-class has the fu- 
ture of China in its hands, not the alien 
upstart: who have ruled and robbed this 
unhappy country. A few years from now 
we will find the Chinese workers linked up 
with the International Labor movement 








and their delegates sitting in International 
Congresses and making their contribution 
to the abolition of capitalism in all coun-'| 
tries. 
The death of Rene | 
Viviani, once Premier | 
of France, removes} 
from French politics a} 
man who was representative of a type that | 
often appears in the Socialist movement. 
For a number of years Viviani headed a} 
Left Wing in the French movement on the} 
ground that it was not sufficiently revolu- | 
tionary. He went to the extremé of aban- 
doning political action, becoming a Syndic- | 
alist, and urging social revolution through } 
a general strike. But only for a few years 
He turned to capitalist politics and became | 
a thorough chauvinist and reactionary. | 
Briand was of the same type and so was | 
Herve. After doing as much injury as| 
possible to the Socialist movement all three | 
| 
| 





The Passing 
of Viviani 


went over to the support of the enemy. 
This type has become so numerous in the 
United States that it is impossible to 
record all their names. Quite a number 
of them who split the Socialist Party in| 


1919 have since made their peace with :api- 
talism, One of them being the philosopher } 
and leader of the Left Wing. It is a} 
temperamental type that is unstable,' 


afflicted with a mental twist, indulging in | 
bombast, charging opponents with being} 
“yellow” and of making peace with capi- 
talism, and ending by-going over bag and | 
baggage to the support of capitalism or | 
completely giving up the good fight, It is | 
a dangerous type, yet one that always | 


gains sufficient following to almost wreck | 


ja movement before it reveals its true char- 
acter. ~ 
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THE 
Chatter-Box 


Semper Fidelis. 


Through all my warm professions and 
vows 





You thrilled and lived in reverent 
sympathy 
More sacred than close comradeship 
allows, 
But when I failed them all, you did 
not flee 


Into the trite retreats of injured pride 
And blasted faith and righteousness 
betrayed 
You find a newer need now at my side. 
No boasting mien could show me less 


afraid, 
For what was laughter once, now leers 
with pain; . 
My songs have fallen into furtive 
sighs; 
My deeds are mistier than towers in 
Spain, 
as all my burnished truths are 
ies. 
Have I been loved so well, that you 
remain 
Amid the wreckage of my frail- 
ties, «7? 


There are a few souls left in this soulless 
world. Just a few singers of pure song, 
a few dreamers of high dreams, one or two 
painters of the inviolate. What radium is 
to our physical well-being, they.are to our 
mental health. We must-conserve them 
for our intellect and our spiritual reaches 
into sublimity, by securing unto them a 
length of happiness and useful living. 

Comrade Ryan Walker is one of the few 
we know and love. No one who-has ever 
come in contact with his genial being, with 
his idealistic optimism, and his limitless 
sympathy can ever remain cold and une 
appreciative. 

We expéct all his friends to. join us at 
the Theatre Guild some night during the 
week beginning with Monday, September 
15th, to see Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” 
which performances are in the nature of a 
benefit for Ryan. 

His grievous bereavement of last month 
when he lost Maude Walker, his life-mate, 
and his illness during the last few months, 
have strained his. economic condition to the 
breaking point. Come and laugh with us 
that Ryan may laugh. with us again. 

Jim Oneal is in charge of the ticket sell- 
ing, s0 communicate with him at The New 
Leader office right away. Thank you. 


Prologue hers New Iliad 


So obsequiously he stands, 
My bought bouquet of dying roses 
And starved carnations 

In hand. 
His eyes, blue as the heaven 
Hanging over Ithaca, 
Hold glints of Ulysses 
Scheming for life against Circe 
And- Polyhemus, 
Planning a steed of wood 
To trample Illium into dust. 
Only, that the walls of Priam’s palace, és 
The web of the enchantress, 
The cave of the monster herdsman, 
Are all contained in the sign 
On the window of the flower shop 
Across the street: 
“Italian-American Floral Co., 
‘Fresh-cut flowers at lowest prices.” 
Ah, where are the; myrmidons 
“Of the invulnerable one; 
Where are great Spears of Ajax; 
The slashing swords of Agamemnon, 
All the magnificence of dead Athens, 
All the hauteur of vanished Sparta, 
The sacrifice of Icarus, 
The heroism of Heracles, 
The loves and feasts on Olympus, ~ 
All the fine witchery that still plows 
The ineffable perfume of romance 
Into our boy and girl dreams? 
All of it now concentrate 
In the hard gleam 
Of business bitterness 
Glinting from the Aegean blue 
In the eyes of the noble Greek 
Of a florist who holds 
My $2.50 bunch of dead roses 
And shrivelled carnations: 
Nick Constantinopoulos. 





If you don’t take advantage of our latest 
subscription offer, in which The New Lead- 
er offers you an entire library of brain 
books with every two half-yearly subscrip- 
tions sent in—all for the rainute sum of 
$2.90—you are really hopeless as a bargain 
finder. If you did not as. yet receive the 
Editor’s letter, or you have not as yet no- 
ticed the advertisement, make immediate 
inquiry by any of the modern means of com- 
munication—of The New Leader Circula- 
tion Department. These libraries will not 
last a fortnight at the rate subs. and in- 
quiries are coming in 


To An Electric Fan 


Within your sphere you, swinging, 

Swaying, swirling, go— 

Staring roundly, coolly, 

Looking blankly, smoothly, en the 
surfacing 

OF tieGs os". 

While they, eating, drinking, 

Talking futilely of things 








Lip-known, 

Are dumbly, dully, consciousless 

OF yOu." : «4 

Except your stirring, swirling, lifting 
Of the air. 


Nor know you're judging, weighing, 
scorning, 
While you're swaying, swinging, turn- 
ing, 
In swift arcing, 
Knowing that the breeze you're stirring 
Is more supple than their sluggish 
minds; 
Knowing that the springs that bind you 
Are less rigid than their brains. 
—Gloria Goddard. 
September always finds,us at the type- 
writer banging out on the idle keys the 
age-old sentence for all who would learn 


| typing: Now is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of the Party. Are you 
all ready for your bit? 
&. A. DE Witz 
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